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The VALLEY MAGAZINE in its new form? It is dressed in an exquisite 
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Good Short Stories, Choice Poems, and High-Class Literary Matter. It is also 
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embellished with Wash Drawings, Pen and Pencil Sketches and Photo Repro- 
ductions. It is the brightest, best and prettiest publication issued west of New 


York. If you would enjoy an intellectual treat purchase the May number. 
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WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
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MR. FOLK FOR GOVERNOR 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


NDICATIONS are that there is a boom on for 
Circuit Attorney Joseph W. Folk for Governor of 


Missouri. 


the result of his now renowned reformatory labors. 
His exploitation in the newspapers, as was but nat- 
ural, led to his consideration, in various quarters, as 
an available candidate, and when the truly good folks 
began talking about him, a great many sorehead poli- 
ticians in either party showed a sudden disposition 
to take him up. It is not quite clear just now whether 
Mr. Folk is to be nominated for Governor by the Re- 
publicans, whether he is to be launched as an indepen- 
dent and supported by the Republicans, or whether he 
is to be sprung on a Democratic convention in order 


to stampede it. 
There is no doubt that 


party were to be held to-morrow, the mention of Mr. 
It may 
It may be that Mr. 
Folk’s ingenuity in working the newspapers for puffs 
of himself by springing new Grand Jury sensations 
daily may be exhausted by the time the day for the 
convention comes around, but he has been feeding the 


Folk’s name would stampede the gathering. 
all be different a year from now. 


newspapers with such stuff for more than a year, 
and, fortunately for the cause of good government, 
the supply of good boodle stories to be laid bare 
by his probe appears to be practically unlimited. 

Most of the boodle operations he is now exposing 
seem to be barred from prosecution, and the only 
good end subserved by their publicity is the showing 
that a Circuit Attorney who wants to get at cor- 
ruption can do so, if he only has the proper amount 
of determination. There are many people who think 
that Mir. Folk, in playing the newspapers by giving 
them information laid before the Grand Jury, is vio- 
lating his oath of office and invading the rights of 
people supposed to be protected by the secrecy usually 
attaching to criminal inquisitions. There are people 
who think Mr. Folk has violated the law by investigat- 
ing in one place offences alleged to have been com- 
mitted in another jurisdiction. But these criticisms, 
based upon technicalities, do not go with the masses 
of the people. To them Mr. Folk is a hero, and 
can do no wrong. One might as well speak dis- 
paragingly to a devout Catholic of the Virgin Mother, 
as venture to intimate that Mr. Folk is doing any- 
thing that he should not do, or doing anything not for 
the most exalted purposes. To hint that he is play- 
ing his position and opportunity for his own ad- 
vancement in any way, is to breathe the rankest sort 
of heresy. To suggest that the newspaper stories of 
things done in the past, and not reachable, owing to 
the statute of limitations, are designed mostly to keep 
Mr. Folk before the public, is to blaspheme a great 
and good man. Mr. Folk “has the call.” Anything 
he says or does is right, and if he overrides or evades 
the law, why isn’t it all right, so long as he does it to 
get at criminals? 

This attitude of almost fetich worship towards Mr. 
Folk has completely foiled the politicians who may 
have endeavored to present certain technical objec- 
tions to Mr. Folk’s course. They dare not criticise 
him ever so mildly, for if they do, they will be told 
that they do so in order to shield boodlers. They 
have been hand-tied and tongue-tied and all around 


This was to have been expected as 


if a convention of either 


them there is going on talk of Folk organizations 
to redeem the State. The Folk sentiment has grown 
and is growing stronger. The State machine of whose 
power we have heard so much, has appeared power- 
less to counteract Folk’s popularity. The leaders 
seem for once to be afraid to lead in the face of 
popular enthusiasm for Folk. 
out exception, “up a tree.” 


They are, almost with- 
They are afraid to fight 
him, and they will not join in the effort to nominate 
him. Every day they delay in adopting a course is 
a day lost to them, for that day surely makes another 
batch of rottenness sensationally disclosed in the met- 
ropolitan papers. 

Mr. Folk is still after the boodlers. Of course, he 
can’t convict them, but he gets the stories on which 
he cannot indict and he gives them to the newspapers 
and all the people say: “Is there no end to the cor- 
ruption at the State capital?” 
pression that Mr. Folk’s office is continually full of 
legislators and State officials begging him to let them 
tell him all they know of legislative crookedness. Ex- 
Lieutenant Governor John A. Lee makes a new con- 
fession of rascality every twenty minutes and each 
confession is judiciously: filtered into the newspapers 
as proof that Mr. Folk is still tirelessly engaged in 
breaking up the State ring. The big St. Louis dailies 
are Mr. Folk’s press bureau and their work is tell- 
ing in every county in the State, however the politi- 
cians may deny that it is having its effect. 

The politicians seem to think that the organization 
will be able, in the long run, to put an extinguisher upon 
Mr. Folk’s aspirations. But if they think so, they 
are mistaken. The country politicians seem to think 
that they had better leave the Circuit Attorney to be 
dealt with politically by the St. Louis organization. 
But the St. Louis organization hasn’t any candidate 


One gathers the im- 


for Governor and isn’t particularly interested in State 
offices, and is inclined to let Mr. Folk continue his 
labors without interference. 
fect to laugh at Mr. Folk’s alleged ambitions. 


The country leaders af- 
They 
say that people in the country do not know him and 
look on him, at best, as only a Democratic official 
who is doing his duty. But they are mistaken, either 
ignorantly or willfully. ‘here is a Folk boom behind 
every bush in the country, and the boom would be 
forced out into the open the very moment that the 
St. Louis organization committed an overt political 
act against him. The cry would be raised at once that 
the city machine is against him, and that would solid- 
ify the country for him. 

It is possible that the State leaders who desire 
to keep their organization intact may be able, soone: 
or later, to break Mr. Folk’s political game, but it 
does not seem probable that they shall be able to do 
so unless they very shortly get away from the idea, 
or rather, the pretense, that Mr. Folk is only a local 
issue in St. Louis. 

Mr. Folk is stronger in the country than he is in 
St. Louis. His St. Lowis supporters are not very 
sophisticated or dextrous. They have made several 
sad fizzles of demonstrations in his behalf, the latest 
being the dissipation into thin air of the monster 
Folk club which the Republic told us was being 
formed in this city. Mr. Folk’s strength is in the 
State—where there are so few people who can see 
behind the scenes. 
city man of political proclivities. 


Mr. Folk’s case is plain to the 
The city man sees 
the way the Grand Juries are manipulated to furnish 
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boosts for Folk. The city man sees that the Republican 
papers are praising Folk to the skies in the hope that 
when the Democrats turn him down, the Republicans 


may say that the Democrats have no use for a man 


who wars on boodlers. The city man sees that the 
Republican papers are trying to force Mr. Folk on the 
Democrats up to a certain point, but he also sees 
that the Republican papers dodge the issue when they 
are asked whether they would support Mr. Folk when 
The Republicans are using Mr, Folk as 


They 


nominated. 
a tool to break up the party that elected him. 
are discrediting him with his party by picturing him 
as one who calmly assumes himself to be better than 
his party. They are injuring him with the practical 
politicians in the Dmocratic party and at the same 
time injuring him with the rank and file by making 
him appear as one who subscribes to the Republican 
doctrine that the whole Democratic party, except Folk, 
Still, when all the 
fact Mr. Folk 
ernor, not openly avowed of himself, but in the minds 


is crooked. this has been said, 


remains that is a candidate for Goy- 
of many rural Democrats and Republicans and Pop- 
ulists. 

There is no discounting the value of the news- 
paper advertising he has received as a reformer. ‘There 
is no discounting the force of his indorsements from 
various church There 
is no discounting the fact that he has brought bood- 


lers to justice and exposed boodling, even if he has 


societies and organizations. 


done such things, at times, in ways revolting to the 
men who have some knowledge of the safeguards 
which the law throws around all men who are sus- 
The the 
Folk are approved by 


pected or accused of crime. reversals of 
convictions secured by. Mr. 
lawyers, but the people at large scorn the reversals 
as mere quibbles’ by a partisan Supreme Court to 
shield the forces that nominated and elected the jus- 
tices of that court. Mr. Folk has captured the popu- 
lar imagination, and, of course, the popular conscience 
to an extent which the practical politicians cannot 
or will not perceive. He is unassailable, except along 
fine-drawn lines as the populace rejoices to 
To the many, he is the man who broke up 


such 
ignore. 
boodling in St. Louis and Jefferson City and that is 
to 
They will not 


all they want know. ‘They don’t care what he 
looks like. of 
the alleged petty trickery that has marked his work. 


They see only the broad fact of what he has done and 


listen to revelations 


they are appalled by the extent of the corruption he 
has taken care very artistically to magnify in the 
newspapers. 

If Mr. Folk is to be beaten for Governor, the work 
will have to be done in the country, by the country 
leaders. At the 
possible that the leaders will be able to “head him 
off,” that they will be able to control the county con- 
ventions. lf 
they fail to stop him, they will have only themselves 


present writing, it does not seem 


They have remained silent too long. 


to blame, for, six months ago, it would have been 
the easiest thing in the world for the State leaders 
to have endorsed Folk and securec for the party a 
Mr. Folk 
has been boomed to it seems 
almost impossible that the politicians can ignure him 
and gain the assent of the people to such action. The 
St. Louis Democrats have carried the city twice since 
Mr. Folk began his revelations. They have not fought 
him. They do not have to fight him. 
without him on their record of good nominations and 
excellent administration. If Mr. Folk is not to be the 
next Governor of Missouri, the defeat of his alleged 
the 


share in the credit attaching to his work. 


such an extent that 


They can stand 


ambition devolves upon the country leaders of 


Democratic party. And, once more, the present writer 


affirms it as his belief that the Folk boom has got 


too much of a start on the country leaders ever to 
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ba headed off. They may possibly beat him for the 
nomination, but failing in that, they will be up against 
a hard problem when they are confronted with the 
question whether they shall beat him at the polls and 
turn the State over to the Republicans. If they do 
not nominate him, the Republicans may nominate 
and elect him. ‘ 

Mr. Folk is more kinds of a candidate for Governor 
than this State ever saw before. If he doesn’t “land,” 


his failure will be little short of a miracle of politics. 


& & & & 


REFLECTIONS 
A Grand Old Man 

LL precedent conditions having been fulfilled, 
Andrew Carnegie’s gift of one million dollars 

is now available for public library purposes in 

St. Louis. It is a splendid, magnanimous gift. The 
motive that inspired it is nobly and purely unselfish. 
One may at times be inclined to satirize the philan- 
thropic penchants and intellectual idiocrasies of the 
erstwhile iron and steel manufacturer, yet it 
be admitted, after all, that he is a grand, old man. 
He makes complete amende honorable for the enjoy- 
ment of unjust class legislation and special privileges 
in the accumulation of his great wealth by distribut- 
ing such a large portion of it for strictly humanitar- 
Andrew Carnegie is more than a multi- 
millionaire—he is a man. He believes in the ideals of 
modern civilization; he believes that knowledge is the 
essential pre-requisite to success and the progressive 
Andrew Carnegie uses his 


must 


ian purposes. 


betterment of mankind. 
wealth in a manner eminently subservient to the in- 
terests of education, science and civilization. For 
this he is entitled to sincere praise and gratitude. 
English Friendship 


THe London Times is still engaged in composing 


peans to the intimate and ideal relations of 
friendship between the United States and 
Great Britain. This ceaseless appreciation of their 


friendship is certainly very flattering to Americans, 
even if it is getting to be boresome and slightly annoy- 
ing. The English appear to be tickled to death over this 
“hands-across-the-sea” business. ‘They are remarkably, 
almost suspiciously, demonstrative in their ways of 
evidencing their friendship for us. However, we do 
not feel disposed to object. The British are good cus- 
tomers and therefore entitled to be treated with in- 
dulgent consideration. Still, we won’t stand for any 
bulldozing in that Alaskan boundary controversy. No 
amount of sentimentalizing 


shall ween us from the determination to hold out for 


“hands-across-the-sea” 


our undoubted rights. 
oh eb 
Uniform International Law 

WHILE there is still the utmost confusion in the 
United States in regard to questions of jurisdiction 
in divorce cases, twelve nations of Continental Eu- 
rope have succeeded in establishing for themselves 
definite, general, uniform legal rules, which provide 
that jurisdiction in divorce suits may be given either 
by the law of the nation to which the parties belong, 
or by that of their domicile, should this be in another 
country, If the parties have different domiciles, then 
that of the defendant controls. It is likewise pro- 
vided that, in case of abandonment, or of a removal 
after the cause of divorce arose, the courts of the 
country where both had their latest common domicile 
may grant relief, and that, if the courts of their own 
nation are by its laws alone competent to judge be- 
In 
regard to these rules Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, of 


tween them, then no other court can intervene. 


the Supreme Court of Connecticut, in an article in 
the Yale Review, observes that they may seem com- 











plicated, but that they are simplicity itself: as Chan 


pared with the varying rules to which resort must 
be had with us to determine questions of this Na- 
It is expected that England and the United 
States will eventually signify their adherence to these 
rules of jurisdiction in divorce cases. Uniformity 
of rules in matters of this kind is most desirable. 
Recent Federal and State court decisions in this coun. 
try, in relation to the validity of divorces granted 
in States where the plaintiff had no legal domicile 
led to almost scandalous results. The twelve cag 
tinental nations of Europe which are bound by the 
above rules have likewise provided for uniformity in 
marriage and the guardianship of minors. 


ture. 


It is in- 
timated that, in the course of time, uniform rules 
touching matters of bankruptcy and _ private rights 
and property generally will also be established, || 
this is but additional evidence of the drawing to- 
gether of nations. The growing intimacy of com 
mercial and social intercourse makes an_ interna. 
tional code of rights of person and property an im 
perative and urgent desideratum. 
dp ole 

An Untenable Decision 
decision that 
coal-carrying companies cannot 
compelled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to produce their contracts with the mining com- 
panies is unmitigated “stuff.” The Commission repre- 
sents the Government, which has a constitutional right 
to regulate commerce between the different States. 
This being admitted, why shouldn’t the Commission 
have the right to demand the production of papers 
bearing upon the regulation of interstate commerce? 
Judge Lacombe may be a learned judge, but does not 
seem to be equipped with a burdensome quantity of 
common sense. His ruling is about to be appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court, where it will 
lf 
there is an anthracite coal trust in existence (and 
everybody knows there is), then it is the duty of 
courts to facilitate and not to obstruct he Govern- 


ment’s efforts to investigate and to suppress it. There 


FEDERAL JUDGE LACOMBE’S the 


thracite 


al 


be 


undoubtedly be swept aside with scant ceremony. 


is nothing unreasonable in asking corporations to pro- 
duce papers in evidence which alone. will enable the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to judge whether 
the laws of the land are being violated or not. 


abe ah 
An Idea From Sweden 
THe latest novelty in the science of taxation 
comes all the way from far-off Sweden. It 
embodies the proposition that people be taxed 


The fattest 
There is a 
most charming and alluring simplicity about this idea. 
If Sweden passes such a measure of taxation, devel- 


according to their physical proportions. 
man pays the heaviest tax, and vice versa. 


opments will be watched with intense anxiety. Taxa- 
tion along such lines should be most effective in adding 
largely to the revenues of the Government and, ulti- 
mately diminishing the number of incipient Falstafs. 
It holds out great economic, moral and esthetic ad- 
The more I ponder this Swedish idea of 
taxing people according to their size and measure- 
ments d la Bertillon, the more I like it. It is readily 
understandable, and, if carried into effect, relieves 
people of the necessity of perjuring themselves before 
the tax assessors, 


vantages. 


Herbert Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster 
THE late Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of West- 
minster, was an able and liberal-minded prelate of 
the Church of Rome. While he was not, intellec- 
tually, the peer of either Manning or Newman, he 
rendered most distinguished and noteworthy ser- 


vices to his Church, The great social questions of 








the present day he studied in a spirit of earnest soli- 
He did good work for the uplifting of the 


citude 

poor. In this, he proved a worthy successor to the 
creat Manning. For his consistently unbending at- 
5 ity ; . . . 

‘tude toward ritualism in the Anglican Church he 


was frequently and. bitterly criticised, but there is 
excellent reason to believe that, had he adopted a 
more conciliatory and complacent attitude, the Church 
of Rome would not have made the progress that it 
did in England during the years of Cardinal Vaugh- 
an’s administration, 
als cle 
Doping Natives 
Tue American Administration is about to estab- 
lish an opium monopoly in the Philippine Islands 
It is. to receive a_rake-off amounting to one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum, 
fhis sort of monopoly should work wonders in the 
archipelago, The merits of opium as a Christianizing 
and civilizing agency are well established. Perhaps 
the Government obtained valuable pointers from 
Downing street in regard to the advantages of an 
opium monopoly. The British have done a lucrative 
and flourishing business in opium ever since they in- 
troduced it in China. Considering the splendid effects 
which the dope has produced in the Celestial. regions. 
Taft's Government has every reason to be exuber- 
antly optimistic about the consequences to follow 
the setting up of an opium monopoly in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The dope should prove more efficacious 
than Bibles and guns. 
ab ob 
Troubles for Morgan 
Morcan’s International Mercantile Marine Company, 
otherwise known as the ship-trust, appears to be in bad 
and dangerous straits. The Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany has thrown down the gauntlet of defiance and 
now threatens to inaugurate a ruinous rate war. Ac- 
cording to reliable information, there is every proba- 
bility that Morgan’s last trust-creation will prove a 
dismal and overwhelming failure. It is enormously 
over-capitalized., It owns vessels which were bought at 
most extravagant prices. The former British owners 
ure anticipating the ocean combine’s collapse with ex- 
treme pleasure. Morgan’s perplexities and worries are 
rapidly multiplying. His reputation for financial sagac- 
ity has already slid down several notches. 
cheb 
Trust. Farmers 
THe Farmers’ Trust, recently organized at Indiana- 
polis, has for its object the establishment of “equit- 
able” prices for grain, fruit and all other farm pro- 
ducts. Exactly what is meant by the word “equit- 
able” is not made clear, but it is to be supposed, of 
course, that the trust-farmers want to promulgate 
a schedule of prices “equitable” from their standl- 
point, and not from that of the consumer. The offi- 
cers elected have already given plain intimation that 
efforts will be made to bring about an “equitable” 
price level by the “cornering” of products. They are 
ill-advised and foolish persons. If they knew any- 
thing that is worth anything, they would not be 
under the delusion that the running of “corners” in 
agricultural markets is profitable business. Men of 
great speculative ability, experience, foresight and 
means have tried this sort of thing in their time, 
but invariably come to grief. To try to “corner” ag- 
ricultural staples in this age of the world is an 
idiotic undertaking. Besides, it is not at all certain 
that the Government has no legal authority to prevent 
the adoption of methods having for ultimate pur- 
pose the creation of an artificial scarcity of the 
necessaries of life. The American people will not 
permit themselves to be “bled” for any length of 
time by any set of men, They have all the means in 
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their hands to protect themselves against galling op- 
pression and extortion. They are growing tired of 
the monopolizing business. A farmers’ trust would 
not live long in the land. The natural law of sup- 
ply and demand, one of the toughest for anybody 
to buck up against, and the Government’s own strong 
arm would make short and decisive work of it. The 
best and wisest thing the American farmer can do 
is to attend to his own business and to let the 
“cornering” of staples alone. 
ak 
Present-Day Evils in America 

In his commencement address at Vassar, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid made some extremely caustic refer- 
ences to the modern craze for notoriety, and emo- 
tional and intellectual instability. Love of privacy, 
he declared, has perished in the land. Everybody is 
eager to be seen and known by everybody. The most 
trivial, inane things are jammed into the columns of 
saffron newspapers. What is known as “society” 
fairly revels in the banal pleasures of publicity. As 
Mr. Reid truly said, “not to have your name every 
other day in the newspapers is to be out of the world, 
to be,bored to death. Not to see every intimate fact 
about yourself, or your friends, thrust naked and 
shameless under the public eye is to feel that you are 
dropping out of the swim. Gregariousness and glare 
are the irredeemably vulgar notes of it all.” Mr. Reid 
voiced the opinion that we need steadier purpose and 
firmer aim in our aspirations and policies. He de- 
plored our inconstancies, our ridiculous and hyster- 
ical vacillations. While we are still the most active, 
daring, energetic and freest people on earth, we need 
better defined and saner ideals. “Give back to us 
our faith. Give back to us a serious and worthy pur- 
pose. Restore sane views of life, of our own rela- 
tions to it, and of our relations to those who share it 
with us. Moderation in our conceit of our own al- 
mightiness will surely follow, moderation in the in- 
tolerant assertion of our own rights, moderation in 
meddling with the rights of others, some tendency to 
thought before action, some continuity of conduct 
personal and public, and some reference of policy to 
enduring: principle.” Mr. Reid’s address was an in- 
cisive indictment of present-day evils and frivolities 
in American life. It contains no exaggerations or 
misrepresentations, Every intelligent observer of so- 
cial and _ political conditions knows that the 
American Nation is already as volatile and change- 
able as the French. The hunger for notoriety, change 
and “new shudders” has grown intense and insistent, 
and pervades all classes of the populace. 

Harper's Triumph 

Dr. WILLIAM RAINEY Harper, the hustling, up-to- 
date President of the University of Chicago, thinks 
he has made a great catch. He has succeeded in in- 
ducing Floyd Russell Mechem, formerly Tappan pro- 
fessor of law in the University of Michigan, to join 
the Chicago law school faculty. “Hot-air” Harper 
stoutly and devoutly believes in the sterling merits of 
Mechem as an expounder of legal saws. It costs him 
an infinity of effort to secure the great prize. And 
now he is proud of his “business” success, and car- 
rying himself with hopes that young men thirsting 
for the crystal waters of original legal knowledge 
will troop to his institution en masse and listen with 
rapt attention to the profoundly-elaborate lectures of 
the great Mechem. He has already mailed circulars 
to the senior class of the Michigan University’s law 
school informing them, in gracefully Harperesque 
phraseology, that the Chicago University “will have 
the famous Professor Mechem on its faculty, be- 
ginning next September. Professor Mechem’s fame 
at Michigan needs no comment, Under him, facili- 
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ties for post-graduate work will be offered at Chi- 
cago.” Shrewd, thrifty, pushing, ambitious Harper! 
Here is business enterprise for you with a vengeance! 
“Hot air” Harper knows his “business.”’ He knows 
what’s what in these piping times of prosperity and 
educational competition. He is not disposed to let 
any other institution steal a march on him. He be- 
lieves in advertising and drumming for “business.” 
Times and conditions have changed. The modern 
student is attracted by bold and judicious advertis- 
ing. He goes to institutions offering “superior facili- 


‘ 


ties” and boasting of a fine array of “specialties.” 
Harper is, unquestionably, the right man in the right 
place. From cap-d-pic, he is all “business.” He ad- 
vertises his institution as a soap manufacturer his 
wares. There is no trace of old-fashioned fossilism 
about him. Mechem, the new member of the law fac- 
ulty, should draw wonderfully, after all the adver- 
tising and boosting that Harper has given him. Let 
other institutions beware of the ambitious designs of 
Dr. Harper! 
eh ae 

Reorganizing the Navy 
A MOVEMENT is now on foot to reorganize the entire 
naval administration, Mr. Moody, the Secretary of the 
Navy, now has a plan in his hands providing for the 
creation of a naval general staff. If this plan is adopt- 
ed, the department institutions, such as the war college, 
or the bureau of navigation, will be merged with the 
general staff, whose chief will exercise the same su- 
pervision over the military divisions as the Assistant 
Secretary over the bureaus, and in the absence of both 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary, the Chief of Staff 
will be the Acting Secretary. The present functions 
and authority of the Secretary will be maintained. This 
reorganization plan should, and undoubtedly will, be 
adopted. Ever since the outbreak of the Spanish Amer- 
ican War, it has been apparent that the Bureau of Nav- 
igation is in need of a thorough overhauling. It has 
been a hot-bed of political intrigue and chicanery. The 
impertinent rdle that some of the officials played in 
the Sampson-Schley controversy is well remembered. 
Anything that is calculated to remove the navy and 
army departments beyond the sphere of politics and 

offensive intrigue will have the Nation’s approval. 

The Medical Quack 
It should be about time for the State and Federal 
authorities to do something towards suppressing the 
medical quack. Every large city is infested with 
hordes of knavish fellows who set up as _ reputable 
medical practitioners and pretend to have infallible 
cures for all sorts of diseases, ranging from consump- 
tion to “lost manhood.” Conscienceless men of this 
kind do an immense amount of mischief. ‘They resort 
to openly fraudulent methods to attract and dupe 
their victims. The Medical Record is authority for 
the statement that a firm of medical quacks is now 
advertising Dr Robert Koch, of Berlin, as if he were 
associated with them in business, that is, in the ex- 
exploiting of his consumption cure. Adver- 
tisements of the most shameless and_ disgust- 
ing character are inserted by these medical fakirs in 
the columns of leading daily papers. Things appear in 
print fit to be read only in dives and bagnios. Adver- 
tisements of this sort constitute a grave menace to 
public morality and decency. They pander to the secret 
and vicious desires of a prurient curiosity. Their un- 
mistakably pornographic character tends to debase 
and corrupt. They are unspeakably scatalogic. One 
wonders that such brothel-literature can find a place 
in the columns’ of respectable journals. The 
medical quack must be suppressed. His __ per- 
nicious activity endangers not only public morality, 
but likewise public health. He cheats and robs thous- 
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ands of afflicted, confiding people. He is responsible 
for the permanent wrecking of the health of innumer- 
able persons. In his fraudulent practice he is un- 
scrupulous to a degree. Being devoid of conscience, 
he is absolutely careless in his prescriptions, Ex- 
act and careful medical science does not exist for him, 
He prescribes for the exclusive purpose of gathering 
shekels. His patient’s physical or mental well-being 
he regards as a quantité négligeable. The offices of 
medical quacks turn out a large class of dope-gradu- 
ates every year, They are dens where helpless people 
are cheated out of their health and savings. The time 
has come when the State and Federal authorities are 
called upon to exert themselves in efforts to squelch 
the medical fakir and to put a stop to his demoralizing 
and life-wrecking depredations. 
ode oe 
Time to Rebel 

A PROMINENT American surgeon has raised his voice 
in energetic protest against the indiscriminate removal 
of the vermiform appendix. He believes that man is en- 
titled to retain this important feature of his anatomy, 
and that it performs most useful functions in physical 
life, He may be right. Nature has given man this 
vermiform appendix ; consequently it must serve a use- 
ful purpose. The appendix cannot be regarded as 
mere anatomical bric-a-brac, as something that may 
readily be dispensed with, It was not inserted merely 
for the purpose of being removed, at some time or oth- 
er, by the surgeon’s knife. Surgeons are undoubtedly 
wrong in thinking that the only raison d’étre of the 
vermiform appendix is to earn them a substantial fee. 
Long-suffering modern man should rise in rebellion 
and insist upon his inalienable right to be allowed to 
keep what Mother Nature saw fit to bestow upon him. 

Trish Opposition 

Mucu to the astonishment of the British govern- 
Purchase Bill has en- 
among _ the 


ment, the Irish Land 


countered determined opposition 
members of the Irish delegation in the House of Com- 
mons. What the latter particularly object to is Mr. 
Wyndham’s compulsory minimum rate for judicial 
purchases. Mr, John Redmond has already made it 
clear to the government that his party will not stand 
for the Wyndham idea. The bill, in its present form, 
is not equitable from an Itish standpoint. It favors 
land-owners at the expense of tenants. There is no 
justification for the insertion of a compulsory mini- 
mum rate of purchase. Both tenant and land-owner 
should be left free to conclude their own bargains 
on their own terms. Governmental regulation in a 
matter of this kind is neither just, nor desirable. 
Owing to the precarious state in which Mr. Balfour’s 
Ministry finds itself at the present time, it is quite 
likely that the objectionable clause will be dropped 
before the measure comes to a final vote. Mr. Bal- 
four cannot afford to lose the support of the Irish 
Nationalists. Nor is Ireland willing to accept any- 
thing less than justice. 
ah oh 
Generous Russell Sage 

RusseLL SAGE got a raise at last—in his tax-rate, 
and is deeply indignant about it. It is known that he 
is “worth” at least one hundred million dollars, but 
be vigorously objects to paying taxes on more than 
six hundred thousand dollars. Poor old man! Why 
do these tax-assessors insist on worrying him in his 
well-seasoned age with a raising of his tax-rate? 
Ever since he earned his first dollar, Russell had a 
hard struggle trying to get the best of unscrupulous 
speculators in the purchase and sale of “puts” and 
“calls” on the stock exchange. According to Wall street 
conceptions of business morality, Russell Sage has 


made his pile in an honest fashion. The mere fact 
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that his wealth is now estimated at one hundred mil- 


lion dollars furnishes no valid excuse for taxing 
him to death. The New York authorities should be 
more amenable to dictates of benevolence when as- 
sessing the old man’s visible wealth, and especially 
so since it is well-known that he sets aside, every 
month, at least ten dollars for purposes of charity. 
There is another thing to be borne in mind in discus- 
sions of Sage’s wealth and tax payments, and that 
is the slight possibility that the old man’s heart may 
harbor the desire to emulate Andrew Carnegie in 
making charitable endowments. Strange things hap- 
pen at times. Russell Sage may yet acquire the vir- 
tuous horror of “dying rich.” It’s not impossible, 
by any means. His heart contains vast philanthropic 
potentialities. Cynics may doubt this, but it is a 
fact, nevertheless. A man who could be induced to 
lend seventy-five dollars to his nephew, after the 
latter had consented to convey his little rural cottage 
to him as security, cannot be altogether innocent of 


the nobler brand of generosity. 
eb ob 
A Disquieting Outlook 
THe World’s Fair is still very much in the pre- 
liminary stage More so, in fact, than the time which 
still separates us from May Ist, 1904, should war- 
rant. None of the foreign buildings are as_ yet 
in actual course of construction. Hardly a start has 
been made in directions where things should be near- 
ing completion. Taken all in all, the great enter- 
prise is in a dangerously backward condition. It seems 
almost impossible to accomplish within the remain- 
ing ten or eleven months what the management ex- 
pects to accomplish. Unless a great deal more activ- 
ity is displayed on the grounds from now on, the 
World’s Fair gates won’t be opened in May, 1904. 
eh bb 
Shunning Servia 
GreAT Britain and Holland deserve commendation 
for hesitating to accredit diplomatic representatives 
to the court of the new Servian king. The American 
government should follow their example. Servia’s new 
government is beneath contempt. If Peter had the 
least spark of decency in him, he would incontinently 
have refused the kingly crown when it was offered to 
him by the bloody-handed conspirators. Servia’s crown 
is not even worth spitting on. A self-respecting Ameri- 
can would not care to touch it with a forty foot pole. 
ek ab 
Our National Scandal 
THE Post Office Department investigation affords 
President Roosevelt a fine opportunity to “make 
to his country- 


good” in a manner most pleasing 


men. The disclosures so far made can leave no 
doubt in an _ intelligent mind that the — in- 
vestigation has only begun—that “worse remains be- 
hind.” The greedy fangs of corruption appear to 
have fastened themselves upon every branch of the 
postal service. Mr. Bristow’s report gives substan- 
tial proof of shameless trafficking in offices, of bold 
and brazen defiance of all civil service rules, and of 
the damnably pernicious influence of party considera- 
tions in the administration of one of the greatest 
departments of the Government. One of the results of 
the investigation is the discovery that the four States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and Illinois have been especial- 
ly favored in the distribution of rural mail routes. As 
these are pivotal States in National elections, the reason 
If Mr. Payne 


is really ill, he cannot be blamed for it. A National 


of this favoritism is perfectly obvious. 


scandal of this kind is enough to make anybody 
“sick.” 


ingly close resemblance to the Panama affair in 


In its purely moral aspect, it bears a strik- 


France, which, in its course, besmirched the repu- 





tation of almost every leading politician. 
Office 
Every branch of the service needs reforms, and lots 


The Post 
Department has become absolutely rotten, 
of it. It is the President’s duty to leave nothing 
undone to bring every culprit to justice. The scan- 
dal is no longer a matter of lurking suspicion, It 
has advanced into the indestructible realm of facts, 
This being the case, every political grafter, blood- 
sucker and briber should be hunted down and held 
up for public condemnation. The National Admin- 
istration has reached the point where retreat js no 
longer possible. 
honestly and fearlessly. 


ob ob 


The Praying Rockefeller 

Younc Mr. Rockefeller recently testified that he is 
constantly engaged in praying for light. Queer that 
he should be calling for more light, when the public 
has all the light it needs to understand the business 
principles and methods of the Standard Oil Trust, [It 
would seem that the noble and pious scion of the 
House of Rockefeller should fervently pray that the 
ight be extinguished. 


cf ele ote cde 
THE EMPLOYERS’ UNION 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


It must, nolens volens, go ahead 


HE hotel and restaurant owners of Chicago, 
T last week, gave the coup de grace to one of 
the most ill-considered, arrogant, unfair and 
reasonless strikes ever inflicted on this strike-harried 
city. The employers not only defeated the strikers, 
but entrenched themselves in an organization which 
will doubtless become the working model for many 
more alliances for the protection of the “bosses” 
against labor unions. 
that the proprietors made the striking unions appear 
both ridiculous and vicious, although that is the atti- 
tude in which they now appear before the public, for 
it was the strike leaders and their own fatuous follow- 
ers who invited the ridicule and the mistrust not only 
of the general public, but of their associates in other 


It would not be exact to say 


unions, whom they tried in vain to involve in the 
unjust controversy. 

The discontented wage earners began badly. They 
called their strike at the very moment when an im- 
partial hotel or restaurant guest is least accessible to 
the arguments of outsiders, viz., at meal time. In 
vain the landlords of the big hotels and cafés barred 
their doors to permit their hungry patrons to finish a 
meal in peace. The frisky business agent capered 
up fire-escapes, dived into cellars, carried in milk-cans 
—did anything to gain the kitchen or dining room to 
blow the whistle, which was the agreed signal for the 
walkout. 

During the preliminary debates between the bosses 
and the unions, the former had conceded everything 
except the privilege of hiring non-union help; the 
proprietors agreed to put no bar in the way of the 
growth of unions, to hold such membership no preju- 
dice against any of their employés, to pay union 
wages and maintain union hours. But the representa- 
tives of the unions insisted that no employer could 
be permitted to hire any but union help in any de- 
partment. There they stuck. The bosses had per- 
fected an association and pledged themselves to abide 
together. The strike was called and every effort was 
made by the two unions originally involved to draw 
every allied union into the fight. Bell-boys, bartend- 
ers, engineers, firemen, teamsters, porters—a dozen 
trades were to be thrown into idleness and every-eat 
ing-house, hostelry and saloon in Chicago was to be 
shut up pending the surrender of the bosses. 

In the early days of the strike, many of the man- 











ost agers and owners affected were duly and reasonably 
- frightened. Some of them were in a mood to “union- 
ots ize’ their business. They had already conceded more 
ng important points. They wanted to resume before 
ell their patronage was starved away. Overtures look- 
It ing towards arbitration were put forth. The strikers 


ts, were jubilant. They put on the screws; shut up a 


d- few more cafés; threw a few more hundreds of wait- 
id resses and cooks out of work. Arbitrate? Not they. 
” Why? 

10 The labor unions would not treat with the em- 
d, ployers’ union! They would deal with individual pro- 


prietors or the strike must continue and _ spread. 
The bosses must not expect to deal with them except 
through the organization, but as for the bosses form- 
ing a union! Monstrous! That would be a trust, 
at an octopus! Labor alone has the inalienable right 
c to organize! Such was the attitude, if not the 
language, of the striking business agents. 
t It is hard to conceive of such stupidity even 
e among cooks and waiters. It would seem that they 
( too must perforce retain at least a semblance of hu- 
man intelligence. They have to weigh food and count 
money. I have known waiters figure up a pretty long 
bill without making a mistake. They are organized 
into unions because it is their right, but they arro- 
gantly and persistently refuse to recognize — this 
same privilege for others. 

Their associates in other unions pleaded with them 
to meet the representatives of the allied bosses. In 
reply the cooks and waiters demanded a sympathetic 
walk-out and ridiculed the very mention of arbitra- 
tion. “Let them come to us,” said President Gorton 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employés’ Union, “We 
will deal with individuals, but not with no bloomin’ 
association,” 

The employers did “come to them,” but in a dif- 
ferent manner from what the strikers expected. They 
filled their kitchens and dining rooms with non-union 
help and reopened their doors with the aid of guards 
of police. The frantic leaders now shrieked for 
“sympathy.” There was none. Every newspaper in 
town condemned the arbitrary stupidity of the union 
autocrats. Allied trades people refused to strike with 
them. Laundresses, waiters, scrub-women, and dozens 
of the poorer men members began to negotiate for 
their old places. The rank and file of the striking 
unions were in favor of arbitration; Samuel Gom- 
pers advised it; the quarrel had lost all semblance 
of controversy and took on the aspect of a couple 
of jackasses trying to kick a hole through a stone 
wall. 

To add to the predicament of the situation, Gor- 
ton, the president and ring-leader of the waiters’ 
union, was arrested for wife-abandonment and non- 
support. The poor, invalid woman who had him 
arrested said that he had not given her a dollar for 
ten years. - Yet he was egging on some thousands 
of laboring people to strike for the “manhood of the 
American toiler.” Great stuff, isn’t it? In.ten years’ 
search she had been unable to find him, but the 
“fame” which attended his leadership of the strike 
gave her a clew to his whereabouts. His name and 
his portrait were in the papers. The cooks and 
garcons assembled in meeting were cheering their 
peerless leader, when he was duly pinched by a big 
policeman ! 

The next day two business agents or walking dele- 
gates of the striking unions were comfortably clos- 
eted in the sanctum of Editor Frank B. Noyes, of 
the Record-Herald. They had been there before on 


the same errand. They had told Mr. Noyes, in the The joy of life, mingle to make me wise; 
Maas, the labor editor of the Yet now the day is darkened with eclipse: 
Record-Herald, that they would bring about a boycott Who is there lives for beauty? Still am I 
on his paper and on the Tribune, in retaliation for the The torch, but where’s the moth that still dares die? follows as a matter of course. A remark, by the 


presence of Paul 


Which is to men the death of their desire. 


l am Yseult and Helen, I have seen 
Troy burn, and the most loving knight lie dead. 


My breath upon the glass; and men have said, 
Age after age, in rapture and despair, 
Love’s poor few words, before my image there. 


I live, and am immortal; in my eyes 
The sorrow of the world, and on my lips 
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hostile spirit of the editorials. There was but one 
alternative! Sh-sh! This goes in sotto voce brack- 


WOMAN AND DRESS 


ets! BY LOUISE ESTABROOK. 
(If Editor Noyes would pay them seventy-five dol- 
lars apiece, they would prevent the boycott!) £% 


O the feminine mind, dress is an inexhausti- 


At this juncture, two detectives from the State’s ble subject of discussion. Ever since the glo- 


Attorney’s office entered, and served warrants charg- rious, though primitive days of Paradise, wo- 
ing the walking delegates with about the meanest man has been studying it in all its phases. She 
crime that a working man can commit. considers it a subject more important to her than 
The blackmailers went to jail and the strike went anything else possibly could be. In this she can- 
to pieces the next day. not be said to be wrong. Dress means vastly more 
In the strike just ended so disastrously for the to her than to man. It is, so to say, the sine qua non 
misguided cooks and waiters, there are two lessons of feminine conquest and triumph. Attire, to a wo- 
which should prove valuable to them and to all man, is not a mere covering. As a cynical writer in 
laboring men, whether of unions ‘or not of them. the London Saturday Review remarks, it is often very 
First is the self-evident proposition that united labor much the reverse. Neither is it convenient, com- 
cannot honestly demand for itself that which it de- fortable, nor, for that matter, even beautiful—very 
nies to others. Second is the equally evident truth far from it. 
that dishonest or ignorant leadership, sordid motives Than the word dress there is none more difficult 
and bigoted prejudices, in labor leaders, lead surely, of exact definition. It is manifestly impossible to 
if slowly, to disgrace and defeat. There are many admit that the vagaries of feminine attire are due 
able, incorruptible representatives who have risen nat- 4, 4 divinely implanted love of beauty without per- 
uretly, and properly to high places in the councils of juring your own perceptions of art.. It is equally 
onguanned labor, but the developments in Chicago, impossible to suggest that they are merely what the 
within. the. gest, few months,prove. conclusively: thet biologists call secondary sexual characteristics with- 
a large percentage of the walking delegates, business 
agents and other spokesmen of the trades are either 
hopelessly ignorant, viciously unfair, or downright 


out endangering your moral character in the estimate 
of your friends. 

If there is one point concerning dress on which 
women are continuously and permanently agreed, it 
is that the desire to attract the eye of the impres- 
sionable male does not enter into the subject at all, 
or, at any rate, that it is very far from being the 
raison d’étre of dress and fashion. “We dress be- 
cause we like to see, and feel, and make, and wear, 
pretty dainty things, and all nice women are as care- 
ful of their appearance, as delicate in their dislike 
to ugliness, coarseness and vulgarity, when they are 
wholly in the society of other women as they are 
in that of men. In fact, more so, since men are 
; ””. And here, in this very general confes- 
sion of faith, follows a more or less contemptuous 
dismissal of the male biped, which is designed to 
emphasize his utter unworthiness, and so to prove the 


rascals. One such scoundrel or fool can do more 
during one strike to discredit his class and to defeat 
the ultimate purpose of his brethren than can be offset 
by a dozen successful arguments with the bosses. 
There is meaning, too, in the success of the Chi- 
cago Hotel and Restaurant Owners’ management of 
this ill-considered attack. The behavior of the asso- 
ciated employers in this case shows that it is no 
longer necessary or just that one firm or one propri- 
etor should be left to stand alone the ruinous assaults 
of combined labor unions. From the beginning, these 
allied employers maintained a position of equitable 
and even yielding friendliness towards their oppo- 
nents. They were polite, conciliatory, and generous; 
but they were just, too, and stuck to their rights while 
conceding the rights of others. It was a well-earned 
victory, and the big majority of the Chicago public is 
glad of it. No class of men is better satisfied with 
the results than the level-headed labor leaders who, 


from the beginning, refused to condone injustice or Out of ten 
tempt in his appreciation of the niceties in dress. The 


husband who replied, when eagerly cross-examined 
by his wife (prevented from attending the marriage 
of the town by a new baby) as to what the bride had 
worn, “Worn? Dear me! Wait a bit, I'll re- 
member—Yes! She wore white,” is, perhaps, an ex- 
treme case of invincible ignorance, if not of hopeless 
depravity—though the answer, shocking as it is, 
shows that the honest gentleman had at least tried 
to obey his wife’s evident injunction to “use his 


impossibility of considering him even in the light of 
a critic. 

However, it cannot be denied that in nine cases 
the normal man is beneath even con- 


to palliate blackmail. They have discovered, too, 
that fairness and power may both abide with organ- 
ized employers, as they should with organized labor. 


ob ob oh ob 
MODERN BEAUTY 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS. 


AM a little torch, she saith, and what to me 
| If the moth die of me? Iam the flame 


Of Beauty, and I burn that all may see 


° P ere tes 
Beauty, and I have neither joy nor shame, eyes. 


Sut live with that clear light of perfect fire But, taking one with another, it is both astonish- 
ing and refreshing to find how small a place dress 
occupies in the mind of the average man, while it 
is almost pathetic to notice the constancy and sim- 
plicity of his likings and dislikings in regard to it. 
He never desires change for change’s sake, and 
each new fashion is to him at first an outrage on 
the old. Then there is a curious unanimity also in 
the taste of men which is almost mysterious. Take, 
for instance, their perennial approval of dark blue and 
black. be it in serge and braid, or silk and lace, lf 
there be such a combination in view, it will invar- 


The world has been my mirror, time has been 


iably be singled out for approval, and should the 
observer belong to a woman, the remark, “My 


dear, I wish you would get a dress like Mrs. Blank’s 
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way. which does more than pages of print to em 
phasize the difference of outlook between a man 
and woman on the subject of dress; since what wo 
man would not consider it a very cogent reason why 
she should not copy the costume? 

In fact, the criticism of men differs altogether from 
that of women. It runs on broader lines. Rucks, 
tucks, insertions, stitchings, inlayings, all the labor: 
ious fineness of adornment for which the feminine eye 
seeks swiftly as a means of gauging whether a gown 
has cost twenty dollars or fifty dollars, are as caviare 
to the multitude of men. The general effect of them. 
it is true, may unconsciously influence even that lin- 
eal descendant of the original Adam, the outdoor 
man, who still has a sneaking desire to see his 
women-folk attired in skins, but, as a rule, if he 
notices such aggressive claims on his attention at all, 
it is with the kindly tolerance, the half-amused inter- 
est, he would give to a child’s toy. 

The innocence of offence, which most certainly does 
exist in the minds of all honest women in their at- 
titude towards dress, does not alter its true nature. If 
the essence of allurement lurks in a dress or its 
details, unconsciousness of the fact on the wearer’s 
part only limits its power of allurement; it does not 
remove it. And that is why the women’s verdict that 
they dress purely to please themselves does not quite 
cover the case—except in a convent. For, despite 
the steadfast simplicity of the natural taste of man, 
there is no doubt that he is singularly susceptible 
to direct challenge for admiration. 

Man has been so from the beginning. 
the vestibule of the Belli Arti, at Florence, there 


Indeed, in 


are some tapestries representing the Fall of Man 
which ought to be carefully studied by all women; 
especially that tapestry which gives us Eve “trying 
on” her first garment of skin. Her face wears exactly 
the same expression of captious criticism overlaying 
a concealed satisfaction, of outward appeal mingled 
with inward delight, which the dressmaker’s mirror 
reflects to-day. But her mirror is Adam, who stands 
watching her half-sheepish, wholly admiring. If 
there two figures could speak, the one would say, “Do 
I look a perfect fright?” And the other ?— 

Well, there are many answers to that question, 
and they grow more numerous every day as we 
wander further and further from the Garden of Eden. 
More complex, too, so that it is hard, indeed, to 
disentangle the truth. But, surely, even if we refuse 
to admit the suggestion of allurement into women’s 
daintiness of dress, there are some points regarding 
which it is impossible to judge too much. The king’s 
daughter, we are told, was all glorious within, but 
it was not with the glories of cobbled tucks, machine- 
made hemstitching, and cheap lace, flimsy in’ tex- 
ture and hopelessly meretricious in design, with which 
the low-class lingerie shops imitate the expensive in- 
decencies of Bond street and Piccadilly. No words 
I think, can be too strong in condemnation of such 
inconceivable inanities whose on'y claim for recog 
nition at all must be a recognition also of what honest 
women should ignore, and there is no sadder sight 
than to see American women looking admiringly at 
“creations” from Paris whose real import is such 
that, were it understood by decent women, they would 
be ashamed to be seen in the same shop with such 
outrages upon their sex. 

To pass on, however, to the lighter aspects of 
dress. These are legion, as they needs must be, when 
dress at the very sinallest computation claims one- 
third of a woman’s waking life. Think of the shop- 
ping alone! At a rough estimate, there are eleven 
times as many “human souls and bodies consisting” 
in London who are spending this mortal life in 


matching ribbons and selling hooks and eyes as there 
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were fifty years ago. I mean, of course, relatively 
to the increase of population during that time. Now 
this means much; for if I need eleven times as much 
assistance in shopping as my grandmother did, I 
must, even if I do not buy much more, spend a deal 
more time over my bargains, 

So this mode remains mysterious, like many anoth- 
er, such as the curious feminine fascination for a 
hump without which no cycle of fashion is complete. 
This, I have noticed, runs a definite and recurring 
course. At the present moment, the excrescence 
shows itself at our wrists, so that our sleeves look 
like Santa Claus’ stockings after all the toys have 
been taken out and the sweeties remain in the foot. 
An optimist might think cheerfully that, in course of 
natural progression, the swelling would pass on, and 
so—like Bob Acres’ courage—ooze out finally at our 
finger tips. So it may; but it will reappear again 
at the back of our heads, pass down our shoulders, 
leap to our waists, return to our elbows and perhaps 
elect to continue the vicious circle through our feet. 
But a hump there will be to the end of time. 

It is, however, quite idle to speculate as to the 
why and the wherefore of many things in a woman’s 
dress. Take, for instance, the recurring habit of 
sweeping the streets with balayeuses of velvet and 
lace. No amount of ridicule or reason has any per- 
manent effect on it. It is, it seems, some proof that 
consideration of the susceptibilities of man does not 
always enter into woman's dress, since there can be 


no question as to his verdict on the habit. 
o> oe =o ode 
A COLLAPSE AND SCANDAL 


BY L. ARTHUR STANTON, 


HE disclosures growing out of the proposed 
reorganization of the United States Ship- 
building Company are of a most scandalous 

character. They tend to throw a lot of instructive 
light upon the methods pursued by financial free 
lances in the incorporation of water-logged trusts. 
They, also, give us intersting glimpses of the pecu- 
liar notions of honesty possessed by some of our 
leading Wall Street men. 

The United States Shipbuilding Company was or- 
ganized less than two years ago. Among the pro- 
moters were J. P. Morgan & Co. and Charles M. 
Schwab, the President of the United States Steel 
Corporation. “Charley” took an immense interest 
in the organization of the concern, for the reason 
that he had a few odd things to sell at enormous 
prices. As a preliminary to his bigger venture in 
trust-promoting, he bought the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany at what was, for that time, a fairly reasonable 
valuation, and then kindly consented to hand his pur- 
chase over to the parties who were intent upon or- 
ganizing a shipbuilding trust. 

“Charley” was, of course, in expectations of reap- 
ing a profit on his transaction. Of “selling out” 
methods he had learned a thing or two from his 
erstwhile employer and benefactor, Andrew Carnegie, 
who, it may truly be said, made one of the safest 
and most advantageous deals of the whole consoli- 
dation period. “Charley” owned three hundred thou- 
sand shares of Bethlehem stock, on which the sum 
of one dollar had been paid in, and which he had 
acquired on the payment of $7,200,000 (equal to 
about $24 a share.) For these three hundred thou- 
sand shares he received from the United States 
Shipbuilding organizers $10,000,000 preferred stock, 
$10,000,000 common ‘stock and $10,000,000 collateral 
trust 5 per cent. bonds of the new corporation. This 
pecuniary compensation, “Charley” thought, was quite 
satisfactory and fair from every standpoint. He 


was wise enough, however, to make assurance doubly 
sure by having his bonds given voting power. Vie 
ing power means a great deal in Wall Street finance 
At the present time, it means vastly more than it 
did up to a few years ago. 
granted voting power is nowadays one of the star 
tricks of “Morganatic” financiering. 

Through this “deal,” and the incidental] acquire: 
ment of voting power, “Charley” at once assumed 
a dominant position in the management of the United 
States Shipbuilding Company. This, however, did 
not help him very much. For, as “Charley’s” bad 
luck would have it, the new trust was organized after 
the passing of the “psychological” moment in Wall 
Street. The bonds and shares failed to find as ready 
and profitable a sale as the promoters had anticipated. 
Beyond the purchases made by a few, though prom- 


Insistence upon being 


inent, “suckers,” there was “nothing doing” in the 
new issues. The market was cleverly and stealthily 
manipulated, but none of the usual tricks would 
work. The lion’s share of securities remained in the 
lion’s den, that is, in the hands of the first owners. 
“Charley” and his friends had been caught in their 
own trap. 

It now leaks out that it was through the friendly 
intervention of J. P. Morgan & Co. that “Charley” 
acquired possession, first, of the Bethlehem and, nib 
sequently, of a dominant interest in the shipbuilding. 
corporation. Of course, Morgan's firm received the 
usual compensation in the shape of commissions and 


‘ 


bonus for “services rendered.” Morgan did the right 
(?) thing by Schwab, and Schwab reciprocated, 
Every worker is entitled to his wages, even if they 
should be considerably in excess of normal rates. 

One of the most interesting disclosures of the af- 
fair is that, according to “Charley’s” own statement, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. had secured possession of the 
Bethlehem Company first for the purpose of turning 
it over to the United States Steel Corporation syn- 
dicate, but decided, afterwards, to let “Charley” have 
the property. The firm sold accordingly to the 
latter, securing a fine “rake-off” on the transaction. 
Both the firm and “Charley” were at the time deeply 
interested in the United. States Steel Corporation, 
and, apparently, doing their utmost to assure the 
future prosperity of the billion-dollar trust. This 
did not prevent them, however, from entering into 
and concluding simultaneous negotiations which 
yielded handsome profits to themselves, but deprived 
the United States Steel Corporation of one of its 
best customers, Neither Morgan’s firm, nor “Charley” 
ever took more than a purely selfish interest in the 
affairs of the steel trust. Both of them were intent 
only upon “milking the cow” as long as the oppor- 
tunity was favorable. 

At the present time, “Charley” is anxious to with- 
draw from the United States Shipbuilding Company. 
He is evidently afraid of further and, perhaps, stil! 
more damning disclosures in reference to his doings 
and plans. The prominent “outside” victims of the 
organization of the shipbuilding trust refuse, how- 
ever, to afford him the coveted opportunity for re 
tirement. They have asked for receivers and for a 
thorough probing of past and present conditions. 
They want to know what and who induced the enor- 
mous over-valuation of properties taken into thie 
shipbuilding trust; they want to know who did the 
examining and valuation; they want to know thie 
reasons of all the misrepresentations made in the 
promoting prospectuses, and various other things re- 
garding which Morgan, “Charley,” et al. would 
greatly prefer to remain silent forever. 

In the course of time, there will be a few more 
of these scandalous collapses and still more inter- 
esting revelations of latter-day trust finance and pro 









motion. Wall Street scents that much already. No 


wonder that it is in a state of hysterical apprehen- 


. son and instability, and vaguely wondering, like 


parrot, “what’s going to happen next.” 
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: “HEART-BREAK HILL” 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


— 


That only the few may know; 
And the lesser woes of the world, like waves, 
Break noiselessly, far below. 
1 hold for my own possessing, 
A mount that is lone and _ still— 
lhe great high place of a hopeless grief, 
And I call it my “Heart-break Hill.” 
And once on a winter’s midnight 
| found its highest crown, 
l And there in the gloom, my soul and I, 


To are brilliant heights of sorrow 


Weeping, we sat us down. 


3ut now when I seek that summit 
We are two ghosts that go, 
Only two shades of a thing that died, 
Once in the long ago. 
So I sit me down in the silence, 
And say to my soul, “Be still,” 
So the world may not know we died that night 
From weeping on “Heart-break Hill.” 


TRIUMPHANT SOCIALISM 


BY HAROLD D. MEISTER. 


the German Empire. The late parliamentary 
elections proved that there are at least two 
million and five hundred thousand voters to whom 
the doctrines of Marx and Lassalle are something 
more than an iridescent dream, and whose views of 
the rights and duties of government are diametrically 
opposed to those contained in the truly Byzantine 
expression, Sic voleo, sic jubeo; stat pro ratione vol- 
The emperor has done his utmost to stem 
the rising tide of Socialism within his empire, but, 
so far, without any apparent, gratifying results. 
The constant growth in the Socialistic vote is due, 
primarily, to the fact that Germany is rapidly devel- 
There has been a 


T: Socialistic propaganda is still spreading in 


untas. 


oping into an industrial empire. 
most marvelous expansion in industry and commerce 
since the eventful year of 1870, when Germany as- 
sumed the hegemony of the continent of Europe. 
The payment by defeated France of a war indem- 
nity of $1,000,000,000, the adoption of the gold stan- 
dard, the welding of the various constituent king- 
doms and principalities into an empire, and the en- 
ergetic and aggressive methods pursued by Bismarck 
41 domestic and international political affairs, all con- 
duced towards pushing the commercial and industrial 
communities to the front. 

Down to 1870, Germany was chiefly an agricultural 
State. Its foreign commerce made a poor and dis- 
couraging comparison with that of Great Britain. 
The coal and iron industries were hardly worth men- 
tioning. In England, it was the common and chronic 
habit of statesmen to speak with contempt of German 
commerce and German merchant marine, and to scout 
all possibility of the Teutons ever developing into 
rivals to be feared and hated. Germany, the British 
thought, was, like Italy, merely a “geographical ex- 
pression,” 

Great changes have intervened since then. Ger- 
many’s population has. grown enormously. There are 
now about sixty millions of people within the em- 
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pire’s boundaries. Cities like Berlin, Hamburg, Dres- 
den, Cologne, Leipzig, Dusseldorf, Nuremberg and 





Essen have grown at a ratio that even such a boast- 
ful, kinetic American community like Chicago would 
have no reason to be ashamed of. This urban growth 
was, of course, considerably accelerated by commer- 
cial and industrial development. People from thick- 
ly settled rural sections drifted to the large cities, 
where increasing numbers found employment in shops 
and factories. 

Early in the 7os, it became apparent to close ob- 
servers that Germany had its future before and 
not behind it, that, in the Emersonian phrase, the 
Germans had “hitched their wagon to a star.” Care- 
fully devised legislation, the removal of embarrass- 
ing and restrictive obstacles and the energy which 
the imperial government displayed at all times to 
do its utmost to further: German commercial in- 
terests abroad, did not fail of having their proper 
effect in swelling the figures on the empire’s ledger- 
book of international trade. 

From the very beginning of this industrial renais- 
sance dates the rise of Socialism. In 1871, the 
Socialists elected three deputies to the Reichstag. 
Recognizing their opportunity, they concentrated most 
of their missionary efforts in the larger cities. ‘There 
they found a ready and fertile soil for the propaga- 
tion of their principles. In 1887, they succeeded in 
having seven of their candidates chosen to the Reich- 
stag. Bismarck made various and almost brutal at- 
tempts to repress the Socialistic propaganda, but, 
in spite of all obstacles and legislative chicanery, 
the number of Socialistic voters continued to grow. 

The total Socialistic vote in 1871 was very small. 
In 1881, however, there were already 312,000 Social- 
istic voters; in 1890, there were 1,427,300, and in 1898, 
there were 2,107,076. 

At first, the theories of government advocated by 
the Socialistic leaders were most theoretically radical. 
In the course of time, however, they gradually became 
less revolutionary. Increase in prestige and power im- 
pressed the leaders with their responsibilities. It 
gave them a more practical conception of the nature 
and aim of modern politics, of the possible and im- 
possible, and convinced them that policies of con- 
struction are always to be preferred to policies of 
destruction. 

At je present time, the Socialistic party of Ger- 
many is rather modest in its political aims and de- 
mands. In a recently delivered speech, Bebel, one 
of the most forcible Socialistic debators in the Reich- 
stag, used the following significant language: “We 
are adversaries of the monarchy, but not adversar- 
ies of the person of the monarch. The monarch 
is a monarch born. He cannot help himself. He 
certainly is innocent of his birth. By the accident 
of birth, being the fitst born, he has become mon- 
arch. We have, therefore, nothing to bring against 
the person of the emperor.” 

The following is a summary of the present So- 
cialistic demands in Germany: One vote for every 
man and woman; a holiday on election day; pay- 
ment of members of the Reichstag and State legis- 
latures; the government to be responsible to the 
Reichstag; local self-government; referendum; free- 
dom of speech and of the press; introduction of a 
militia system; disestablishment of the churches; non- 
sectarian public schools; legal proceedings, medical 
attendance and burial to be free, and a progressive in- 
come tax and succession duty. 

The above demands represent a wide departure 
from the original and constitutive Socialistic princi- 
ples. They are perfectly practical and reasonable. 
Every liberal-minded person can readily subscribe 


to them. There is nothing revolutionary about them. 
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To Americans, they sound most familiar and sen 
sible. They are in perfect accord with the Zeitgeist. 

Yet the Imperial government is not prepared to 
grant them, at least not at the present time. And 
thus the struggle will continue. It will be a fight 
to the finish. Considering the insistent and _ well- 
defined tendencies of the times, there is every reason 
to believe that, ultimately, the Socialists will emerge 
victoriously from the tremendous and epoch-making 


contest. 


ale ols ch oh 
“MOTHER OF THE VIOLETS” 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


N smiling Provence, the land of the vine and 
olive, the cradle of the old troubadours, dwelt Jo- 
sette Gaudron and her -brother, Oscar. Their fath- 

er was dead, and the man and woman lived in a cottage 
with their mother upon the plain that extends between 
Hyeres and the Mediterranean. 

Josette, like most of the women of that rural dis- 
trict, toiled in the fields of flowers; but constant 
stooping had rot yet rounded her shoulders or spoiled 
her young, straight figure. She was dark and pale, 
with a deep bosom and powerful frame. Her eyes 
forever laughed; her pretty mouth was always ready 
to break into a smile. Then a dimple that distracted 
men appeared upon Josette’s left cheek. Two lads 
had made a wager to kiss it; and one had succeeded 
before he felt the weight of Josette’s strong arm 
and laughed at her stinging blow on his face; but 
the other—poor little George Cochet—was not quick 
enough. His attempted endearment failed, and the 
girl had thrown him bodily into a mud-dyke, from 
which he came up half drowned in mire to the 
delight of a row of violet-pickers. 

Josette’s life was occupied with love and flowers. 
Good 
boys, steady boys, young boys, promising boys, and 


She might have married any lad in Hyéeres. 


old boys who owned their own vines and houses were 
quite ready to wed her; but she hesitated and chose for 
the present to labor in the flower-gardens. Now 
she toiled among the fragrant freesias, now she worked 
in the narcissus beds; now, one in a line of plod- 
ding women with bent backs, she crept over a violet 
field. A row of drab figures, their great straw hats 
tied on with bright-colored handkerchiefs, would start 
at one end of the violets and pass slowly over their 
purple, like mighty locusts that devoured 
Behind them all was green, and not a bud 
remained to show color; before them the purple 


every 
blossom. 


glowed in the spring sunshine, and each light breeze 
that dallied there came to the nostril soaked with 
sweetness. 

“It is the best work of all,” said Josette. “One 
forgets one’s back when one breathes the violets.” 

Her brother; Oscar, worked in the salt pans, where 
they stretch between the peninsulas that join Presqu’ile 
de Giens to the mainland. One arm is a wind-blown 
beach of sand, shell and scrub three miles long, and 
upon the other lies a pine forest that runs the road to 
Giens. Within these arms a strange industry flour- 
ishes, for hither comes the Mediterranean—saltest of 
seas—to flood many acres of ground, and when the 
summer suns have scorched up this water, a mile 
of glittering brine is spread upon the pans. Then 
men trudge the tables salantes, pushing before them 
wooden scoops or scrapers, and so the annual de- 
posit is collected, to be presently cleansed and puri- 
fied of the other chemical ingredients left behind 
them by the vanished waters. 

Along the road to Giens may be observed a row 
of little erections under red tiles. They stand upon 
a ridge above the salt pans and at first sight are taken 
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for cottages or buildings in connection with the larger 
saline factory near them; but in reality these square 
dots, spread here in a long. row above the shining 
water, are saltstacks; and, as husbandmen at home 
build a rick of hay and thatch it with straw, so 
here the annual harvest of the salt pans is stored in 
solid masses of some hundreds of tons, then carefully 
tiled against the weather until it shall be required. 
There came a spring day when Josette went to 
gather sticks in the Avenue Victoria. 
lopping the plane trees there, and men stood up among 
the naked branches and shouted and sawed away at 
the boughs of the trees, while below other men and 
women and children, with chatter and laughter and 
buzz of business, broke up the wood into bundles 


They were 


and carried it away on their backs or in hand-bar- 
rows. The road was covered with a sort of tawny 
fur, where a million seed-balls of the planes were 
trampled under foot; and smoke stung the eyes, for 
at every few paces fires smouldered along the road- 
way and slowly consumed the debris from the trees. 
Great piles of brown fruit and broken twigs burned 
slowly into gray ashes, and around the ruddy glow 
of them there danced and shouted many children— 
the boys in black blouses and the little girls gay 
with bright plaids of the sort that the Var peas- 
ants love. 

“Louis,” said Josette, to a tall young fellow, who 
had been assisting her, “help my faggot to my shoulder 
| can carry no more.” 

She had built a truss of small wood that might have 
well wearied a man to carry, and Louis Bonnébault 
thought so, too. 

“?*Tis beyond your strength, Mademoiselle Gaudron,” 
he said. 

“Bah! Look at my arms. For that matter, you have 
felt their weight yourself.” 

The man laughed. He it was who had kissed Jo- 
sette and won his wager at the expense of a blow 
upon his cheek. Young Bonnébault was the friend, 
and perhaps the only friend, of Josette’s brother, Oscar, 
They worked together at the salt pans, Despite the 
affair of the kiss, Josette liked Louis well enough 
and, idle good-for-nothing though he was, she seemed 
more disposed to take him for a husband than any 
better man. This whim none understood save upon 
the general principle that women are past understand- 
ing; for Bonnébault had nothing in his favor but a 
He 


his hut at Giens was little better than a dog kennel; 


pleasant face and a good temper. Was poor; 
he drank; he wasted his time; he failed to justify his 
existence upon any plane whatsoever. 

“But,” said Josette, when her mother cited these 
objections and protested, “though he is not very good 
looking, yet I like his face and he will not worry 
me, and he is the only man I have ever seen that 
I could give myself to and live with.” 

Now Louis carried her sticks and made some show 
of the weight. He bent beneath them as they walked 
away from Hyéres toward the Gaudron cottage by the 
salt pans under Costebelle; and as he walked he 
found his tongue. 

“When are you going to marry me, Josette?” 

“You 


bault.” 


have never asked me to, Monsieur Bonné- 


“Nonsense. You who are so clever—you know 
better. My eyes have asked you a thousand times. 
The tongue is a clumsy member in such a matter. 
Words things. 
what a coarse lump of a sound! 


are brutal Even the word marry— 
But the eyes— 
you know very well what mine have said to yours; 
and, for that matter, I know what yours answered to 
mine.” 

“Then why ask me again?” 


“Because the eyes that said ‘yes’ could not say more. 
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There are some things that even eyes cannot say— 
stupid things, like the time of day. If they could, 
then dogs would talk as well as men. I ask, ‘when 
are you going to marry me?’ Your eyes cannot an- 
swer that. They cannot tell me if it is April or 
May, if it is after Easter or later on, But your 
tongue can.” 

“I will tell my mother.” 

“She knows it. Else she would not look so black at 
me when I pass the door and wish her ‘good morn- 
ing.’ ” 

“I must think a great deal, Louis.” 

“Don’t think too much, Never think while you 
can feel your blood race along, and smell violets and 
taste wine, and know that you will still be young for 
a great many years. I never think. I shall begin to 
do so when I am fifty-five—not sooner, Feeling is 
better than thinking.” 

“Tf you don’t think, you may feel more than you 
like to feel—more than it is good to feel. Why are 
you in such a hurry? Marriage and sorrow are often 
one. You ought to love me too well to ask me to 
share your little horrid hut on Presqu’ile de Giens.” 

“And you ought to love me too well to care whether 
And so you do, But 
I’ve got the vacant 


‘tis a horrid hut or a palace. 
why I’m ina hurry I'll tell you: 
I saw Monsieur Ht- 
Hie knew 


appointment at the salt pans. 

bert, the overseer, and he gave it to me. 

your father and respected him very much. 

I told him that I was going to marry you, his heart 

softened and I got the promotion.” ; 
Josette looked very grave. 


So when 


“My brother had counted upon that,” she said. ‘He 
was positive that he would win it.” 
“A bon chien il ne vient jamais un bon os. You 


know that a good bone doesn’t always come to a good 
dog. Oscar is a better man than I and fonder of 
work, but he should have been sharper and seen the 
overseer first. Now I have Monsieur Hubert’s word; 
and I shall get more money and take a cottage with 
four rooms.” 

He flung down his load at a lonely corner of the 
pine woods. Then he drew her to himself and they 
sat down upon the faggot together, and so remained 
cuddled very close. Often their lips met; often her 
head fell to his shoulders, and she rubbed her soft 
cheek against his ear. They talked of everlasting 
happiness in the house with four rooms; then Menoon 
lifted upward, like a golden lantern above the rim 
of the sea; and a lighthouse flashed upon Porqueralles 
—one of the golden islands of Hyéres. So, seeing 
that the hour grew late, Louis Bonnébault shouldered 
Josette’s firewood again. 

They tramped together onward, and the spring flow- 
ers, pouring their fragrances upon the night, scented 
the way. Here a palm rustled in a sleeping aur- 
sery; there an acacia shone wanly out of the gloom; 
and round about stretched acre upon acre of violets, 
and 
cissi, and pale ghostly stocks, that sent up their haunt- 


invisible in the darkness; of anemones, nar- 
ing sweetness into the moonlight. 

At her door, Louis put down Josette’s bundle of 
wood, hugged her again, held her round bosom so 
tightly to his that he could feel her heart throb under 


it, and then vanished. 


II. 


Oscar Gaudron was a taciturn and passionate youth. 
He had indeed liked Louis in a superior fashion; 
but patronage was added to the friendship, and he 
knew himself to be the better and more trustworthy 
man. When, therefore, Bonnébault, taking a very un- 
usual course, forestalled his comrade, paid a personal 
visit to the overseer, and as a result of his intended 
marriage with Josette, won the vacant post, Oscar 





raged against his friend, and such affection as he 


had professed now vanished. 
He had learned the news that day, and when his 


sister sat down to supper, his first words startled 


her. 

“Never speak with that villain, Louis Bonnébault, 
He has robbed me of the appointment, [He 
has stolen it behind my back. If I see you with him 


again. 


any more, it will be the worse for you both.” 

Josette, full of her own great news, stared, swal- 
lowed a piece of bread the wrong way and choked. 
When she recovered, with streaming eyes and a queer 
little half strangled voice, she sat and panted and 
thought for a while; then she drank some red wine 
and began to fight her own battle. 

“He is not a villain. 
asked and he received 
would have received. 


He stole nothing at all. He 
Had you asked first, you 
I am going to marry him pres- 
ently and live in a house with four rooms.” 

The man’s eyes grew black under his brows, He 
swore and gesticulated very violently. 

“You dare to say this to me—fool that you are! 
You, that might marry Rameau, or Fleury, or old 
daddy Collin, who is worth fifty thousand frances! 
You coarse-minded girl, that would take that lazy, 
drunken mongrel and share his kennel with him! 
And after this—this that he 


care nothing for a brother who has worked for you 


has done. Then you 
all your life, or for your mother, or for your father’s 
memory.” 

“It was my father’s memory that gave the appoint- 
ment to Louis Bonnébault. Monsieur Hubert knew 
my father, and respected and honored him. So that 
when Louis said he was going to marry me—” 

“Never—never! I'll kill you sooner!” 

The mother interposed and Oscar, shaking with pas- 
sion, soon left the house. 

Once, three days later, he asked Josette if she 
had changed her mind, and when she answered that 
she was going to marry her lover at Easter, he left 
her and never spoke to her again. 

They still shared their mother’s house, but, in spite 
of her entreaties, deathly silence fell between the sis- 
ter and brother, and neither addressed the other any 
more. 

A night came when Josette and Louis walked to- 
gether and talked between kisses of the time to come. 
Their cottage, with four rooms, had been taken, and 
in his spare time Bonnébault labored at the garden, 
so that it should smile for his sweetheart when she 
came to dwell there. 

“The orange trees are good,” he said, “and the 
loquat bears twenty francs’ worth of fruit each year.” 

Their way this night led under the pine woods that 
lined the road to Giens; for Louis had left his belt 
at the salt pans and wanted to recover it. 

“Your brother actually spoke to me,” he said. “He 
heard me ask for my belt, and told me that he had 
seen one near to the salt blocks we are just open- 
ing. It is the first time that he has spoken to me 
since you told him we were going to be married.” 
“IT thank God. Perhaps 
he will now speak to me, too, and forgive us, and 


“T am glad,” said Josette. 


even come to our wedding.” 
Can he 
recover his temper in two weeks and be my friend 


“It would be good. Only two weeks now! 


again?” 

Presently Louis left the girl and she sat down under 
the umbrella pines by the wayside to wait for him 
From the row of 
the salt blocks little wooden bridges extended over 


while he crossed into the works. 


a dyke to the main road. Carts came here and the 


salt in sacks was transferred to them as demand 


arose. 
Bonnébault crossed the dyke and soon disappeared, 
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while Josette waited for him. Once, moved by what 
her lover had told her, she knelt and prayed and 
thanked God that Oscar’s silence was broken, and 
that he could thus speak a kind word, where he had 
so bitterly hated. The time passed and she rose and 
walked up and down. From the sea beyond the pines 
came a gentle murmur; from the woods the night 
wind floated, laden with the scent of the trees. Under 
foot the last of the purple wild flowers faded and 
daisies shone upward from the soft turf. The white 
road stretched south and north. Two diligences rat- 
tled over it, and a dust cloud hung a long time in 
the air after they had passed by. 

Weary of waiting, Josette at last ventured across 
the dyke into the salt works. The blocks shone 
brilliantly in the moonlight under their red tiles, and 
looked like whitewashed cottages lacking windows 
or doors, She passed several; then stared eastward, 
where the great pans, intersected by footpaths, 
stretched toward the other arm of Giens, No sight of 
living thing rewarded her. Around the pans there 
glimmered streaks and splashes of white salt, like 
snow, for the waters were beginning to evaporate; but 
the little lakes were still full of the sea, and a gentle 
wind set them rippling and reflecting the moonlight 
in a thousand wavelets. From a marsh beyond the 
frogs croaked, and far away the light on Porqueralles 
flashed and reminded her of the hour when first she 
kissed Louis Bonnébault. 

Him she could not see. 

She walked along the blocks until she reached 
one where the men had been working that day. Half 
the mass was already removed and the tiles taken 
off and packed neatly upon the ground. The salt 
lay in a glittering mound twelve feet high, 
and the moonlight striking upon it set the 
crystals aflame. Like gems they twinkled  un- 
til the heap seemed to throb and palpitate. Once 
or twice a tiny avalanche took place in the shelving 
sides as the wind touched them. Then the heap 
slipped a little and a rain of jewels slid down its 
pale bosom and a puff of salt dust rose upon the 
air, 

Josette saw no sign of Louis; but suddenly her 
heart jumped and she felt a thrill of fear, for black 
on the pure salt lay a thing like a snake; and she 


picked it up and knew that it was the belt that he 
had gone to seek an hour before. That he had not 
been here was therefore clear. 

She lifted her voice and called many times; but 
only the frogs, and the wind from the pines, and 
the distant murmur of the sea answered her. 

Then fear gained upon Josette’s heart. The salt 
glittered and seemed to grin like a face. She idly 
noticed that there were cavities in it like eyes and 
Around about wooden spades lay, and 
the edge of the gleaming mass was trampled into 
the earth by many feet. The girl’s head swam and 
her breath came fast; terror and foreboding of sud- 
den evil overtook her. Her voice grew hoarse with 
shouting and her body weary with long tramping 
of the deserted works. 

At last she took her way homeward and, drowned 
in tears, returned to her mother. 

Day .brought no comfort, but only the certainty 
of disaster. Louis Bonnébault had vanished from 
among men and henceforth was seen no more. All 
that his fellows could do was done. They made 
search most full and careful, but no trace of him 
appeared. Some said that when the sun dried the 
pans and another year’s harvest spread and shone 
there, his corpse would doubtless be revealed; but 
when summer came and the salt appeared like snow, 
There was no sign or 


a mouth. 


this prophecy proved vain. 
trace revealed of the vanished man. 


Ill. 


The wonder waned, and time soon swept between 
Louis Bonnébault’s disappearance and the more in- 
teresting matters of the present. Only Josette kept 
her grief green and would not be comforted. 

Three years passed by and with another spring 
of flowers, when the vines burst again and spread 
the red earth and terraced hills with delicate fo- 
liage, the end of the lover’s story was written and 
the incantations of the church uttered over his bones. 

There came a great run upon the salt, and the re- 
serves were called up. Block after block had to 
be broken out for the fisheries in Newfoundland; 
and with the last salt house, that secret, securely 
sealed up therein, came to light, and the corpse of 
Bonnébault appeared in its saline grave under the 


roof of red tiles. He had been struck from behind 
and his skull was shattered. No other mark of 
violence disfigured his body and, hidden through 
the years in this sweet tomb, death had scarcely 
marked him. 

Three days before Bonnébault’s disinterment Josette’s 
brother vanished from Hyéres, and before he de- 
parted he let it be known that he was going to seek 
another field of work. But a week later, while 
yet the flowers that Josette had heaped upon her 
lover’s grave were sweet, the man reappeared, gave 
himself up and confessed all. 

“I hid his belt, then told him where he might find 
it; then I slew him with a blow,” he said. “On the 
night that I killed him I knew that my sister was 
close at hand, so I buried him in the salt quickly 
and hid myself near, under the dyke. Then, when 
she had come and cried out and gone again, I 
dragged him to the old salt stack and buried him 
deep beneath the roof, where I hoped it would 
be many years before they would be likely to find him. 
But now he has come to light and calls me to go 
after him. Yet I would do the same again; for 
he was a bad man, and he robbed me, and must 
have made my sister very miserable.” 

Oscar Gaudron perished on the guillotine and Jo- 
sette wore black for her lover; but on the day that 
her brother died she donned feast day raiment and 
made holiday. - 

Now, where the women tramp in rows and pick 
the violets, she shall be found still a maiden. Her 
fellows blame her. Her mother cries out against 
her. 

“That great bosom was made to suckle men-chil- 
dren; France cries for mothers, and you do a wicked 
thing to remain virgin and grow into bleak and 
sterile age an old maid,” the ancient woman says. 

But Josette shakes her head, and a smile like the 
gleam of a winter sun still finds the dimple on her 
cheek, 

“There are men-children enough,” she will answer. 
“I would rather yoke myself with the oxen and plough 
the land than marry a man. These are my babies.” 

Then she bends down to the flowers again; and the 
children call her “The Mother of the Violets.” 

—From the New York Independent. 
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Shettield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line of this beautiful ware that will be found 


NEW BOOKS 


A really good story is Charles Warren 
Stoddard’s ‘‘For the Pleasure of His Com- 
pany.” It combines originality of fancy 
with artistic elegance of diction. It is 
the product of the mind and heart of 
a man who has reflected deeply on the 
vagaries and inconsistencies of human~ 
nature, on the vanities of the fleeting 
panorama of life, and on the neces- 
sity we are all under to exercise char- 
ity in passing judgment upon our fellow- 
Many of the passages of descrip- 


men. 
tion are of almost perfect beauty. The 

author’s style is pure, chaste and re- any where. 

strained. It is decidedly Gallic in its oH tt 

conciseness and lucidity. How pregnant 

and incisive is, for instance, the char- Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 


acterphotograph of ‘Paul Clithero:”’ 
“He was certainly misunderstood; he 
was a contradiction, as we all are, and 
in his case especially the two sides of 
his nature were as unlike as_ possible. 
It is said of many weak characters, such 
his worst enemy; this was dis- 
true of ‘Clitheroe.’ He seemed 
deprecating himself. 

He was painfully conscious of his in- 
ability to battle successfully with a 
world with which he was not in sym- 
pathy, and in which he took little or no 


ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 


a one is 
tinctly 
to enjoy 








interest. He had much senti- 
ment; a love of the fine arts; his tem- ‘ : a 
perament was hyperpoetic. He had also SLUUUCCUCUCNCOOOUUENECOOOONOOOOUOUOOEOOOOOUUOGQOOOUUREOOOOQUUCOOOOOOUUEEOOOOOUUUOOOOOOUUOOOOOOQUUOOUG0000 SUOROOOQOOOQQQ0ON00 HUN 


a lively sense of the ludicrous. Often, 
through the fear of appearing silly or 
soft in the estimation of those he loved 
and respected, he would, in the midst of 
some lofty flight, cut a metaphorical 
pigeon-wing that turned everything into 
ridicule. He was frothy; he de- 
lighted in boiling over at intervals to 
the amusement or the scandal of his too 
indulgent friends.’””’ Admirers of goo- 
fiction may be advised to read Mr. Stod- 
dard’s latest story. They will find it to 
their liking. It is fiction that is really 
worth reading, that strongly reminds 
one of the vanished days when novel- 
writing was not regarded as business, 
but as art. The volume is gotten up in 
most attractive fashion. A. M. Robert- 
son, 126 Post street, San Francisco, Cal., 
is the publisher. Price, $1.50 net. 
ak 
A novel dealing with present-day polit- 
corruption in Chicago and Ameri- 
can cities generally is the ‘‘Spoilsmen,’’ 
by Elliott Flower. In the preface we 
are assured by the author that the polit- 
ical methods described are, in most in- 
stances, ‘‘taken from the actual experi- 
ences of men who have served the public 
in one capacity or another, and the sto- 
ries told of some of the characters are 
literally true.’’ The story is not preten- 
tious. Much of it is absolutely common- 
place and devoid of interest. At the 
same time. however, it cannot be gain- 
said that it serves to throw some lurid 
flashes upon the appalling state of politi- 
eal dishonesty and bribery in our metro- 
politan cities. L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 
are the publishers. Price, $1.50. 
ab 

Lynch is one of the prom- 
literary aspirants of the 

Her stories are character- 
ized by cleverness of conception and 
charm of diction. She invariably, has a 
good tale to tell and succeeds in telling 
it in a manner that is distinctly original 
and interest-compelling. Her latest 
work, entitled ‘“‘The Fighting Chance,”’ 
will undoubtedly increase the number of 
her admirers. It is a story of modern 
times. It dabbles in polities, in a blithe, 
light-veined fashion, and relates the love- 
story of the private secretary of a states- 
man. There are some bewildering com- 
plications growing out of this love epi- 
sode, but everything ends happily. Miss 
Lynch’s propensity to the wittily epi- 
grammatic is well evidenced inithe pages 
of this book. We reproduce the following 
lines from page 145: “Still he hesitated; 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. Strictly High-Class, » Both Plans. 
RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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The public speaks well of the service at the new 
Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. 


See€ 
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A NEW VOLUMEIN THE VEST POCKET SERIES 
RICHARD JEFFERIES 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
NATURE THOUGHTS 


SELECTED BY 
THOMAS COKE WATKINS 


Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper o 
special size, made to order for this series 
only, with type set in old style 8-point 
Roman (2% x 5% page), and Chiswick orna- 
ments and original cover designs, these five 
volumes are omer without parallel in 
American publishing. 


THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 
I. FITZGERALD’S RUBAIYAT, 
II, SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
Ill, SWINBURNE’s LAUS VENERIS. 
IV, As TRIPLEX AND OTHER Essays. 
V. NATURE’S THOUGHTS FROM 

















RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Blue Paper Wrappers. - $ .25 Net 
Limp Cloth . Sar a 40 Net 
Flexible Leather, Gilt Top . . . .75 Net 
Japan Vellum Edition 1,00 Net 


Each Volume is in Separate Slide Case. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE 
MOSHER BOOKS FREE ON REQUEST, 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND MAINE. 


























THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 

St. Louis to New York. 

St. Louis to Boston. 
My Dear Wife: 

“‘l am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. Js it not wonderful that 1] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
C. L. Hnugary, A. G., P. A., Sr. Louis. 








Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE, 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
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deep, full current of the passions, 
dammed by the strength of the will, had 
broken through the barrier. Little by 
little the silver disk was obscured. Dark- 
ness enveloped them. He caught her to 
him and hid his face in the fragrant 
laces of her gown.” “The Fighting 
Chance”’ is good summer fictiom. It is 
neatly bound and printed, and artistically 
illustrated. The Smart Set Publishing 
Co., New York. Price, $1.25. 


ab 

The July number of ‘‘The Smart Set’’ 
opens with the ‘‘Metempsychosis of the 
Ogdens,’”’ by Edward 8S. Van Zile, a well- 
known American writer. It is an in- 
tensely amusing story. Guy Wetmore 
Carryl, Cyrus Townsend Brady, Owen 
Oliver, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins and the 
Baroness von Hutten are some of the 
many other contributors. There is the 
usual splendid spread of verse and jest 
and satire. Ess Ess Publishing Co., 452 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


There has lately been published ‘‘The 
Autobiography of a Thief,’’ as recorded 
by Hutchins Hapgood. This book, as Mr. 
Hapgood truly says, is a genuine human 
document. It teems with interest from 
start to finish. It contains the graphic 
tale of a man, a pickpocket, who has 
served his term in prison and undergone 
moral regeneration. It is written in a 
simple style, and, therefore, the more 
effective in impressing us with the 
strange workings of destiny and moral 
law. Mr. Hapgood’s book .is eminently 
timely and valuable from both a social 
and ethical standpoint. The book is 
neatly bound and _ well-printed. Fox, 
Duffield & Co., 36 East Twenty-first 
street, New York, are the publishers. 
Price, $1.25 net. 


An effectively written story is “A 
Prince of Sinners,’’ by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. The Prince of Sinners is the 
Marquis of Arransmore, who, after years 
of missionary work in the slums of Lon- 
don, deserts wife and child and goes to 
British North America. There he in- 
dulges in vice and excesses. At last be- 
coming disgusted with himself, he re- 
turns to England, and finds his son, 
Kingston Brooks, who poses as the hero 
of the story engaged in works. of charity 
and in a crusade against political cor- 
ruption. The son is so much of an en- 
thusiast that he succeeds in winning 
his father back to his former belief in 
the necessity of altruistic work. Inci- 
dentally, the book teems with references 
to the necessity of tariff legislation in 
England, and is, for this reason, of some 
contemporary interest from a _ politico- 
economic standpoint. Through the nar- 
rative runs a cleverly-conceived theme 
of love. The author writes in a forcible, 
realistic style. The character-delinea- 
tions are particularly impressive. The 
story is published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
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FRANK WITNESSES 


The Rochester Post Express thinks 
that the Buffalo witness who explained 
on the stand the other day that he pre- 
ferred not to tell the truth as it might 
militate against the success of his side, 
was as frank as the old darkey who 
was put upon the witness stand and 
was asked whether he would understand 
what would happen if he did not tell 
the truth. He replied: ‘I ‘’spec’s our 
side’ll win de case, sah.’”’ It was a ne- 
gro of a similar type who was being 
tried on a criminat charge, and during 
the preliminary part of the trial he had 
a juror challenged on the ground of 
prejudice. ‘‘Are there any more jury- 
men who have a prejudice against you?’ 
inquired his counsel. ‘‘No, sah,’’ replied 
the old man, ‘‘de jury is all right mow, 
but I sholy would like to challenge de 
judge.’’—Buffalo Commercial. 


Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possible 
for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. 
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$27.00 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 


W ashington, D. C., New York City and 
Fall River Line. All rail $1.00 more. 


Lv. St. Louis—Big Four Route. 

Ar. Cincinnati “* “ si 

Lv. Cincinnati—Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Ar. Washington es aes 
Ly. Washington—Pennsylvanta Ry. 

Ar. New York : Ly 

Lv. New York—Fall River Line 

Ar. FallRiver “ “ “3 

Lv. Fall River—N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. 
Ar. Boston 4 Lai 


RETURN SAME ROUTE. 


Through Sleepers, Dining Cars and Observation 
Cars. The grandest scenery East of the Rockies. 
Berths on trains and ships reserved in advance. 
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Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Niagara Falls. 





LIBERAL STOP-OVERS at White Sulphur Springs, Old Point Comfort, Washington, Baltimore 
E. B. POPE, Western Passenger Agent, C. & O. Ry. 
BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, Cor. Broadway and Chestnut St. 
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OCEAN TRIPS 
$33.50 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON : 


AND RETURN 
VIA 
W ashington, Baltimore and Ocean Steamer, 
including Meals and State Room Berth 
on Steamer both going and returning. 


3 days on ship each way. 


$34.50 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 
Richmond, Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, and Ocean 
Steamer to New York City. Fall River Line to 
Boston, including Meals and State Room Berth 
between Norfolk and New York both ways. 
2 days on ship each way. 

ALL OF THE TICKETS to Boston and return 
mentioned here wil] be ssld good going July Ist, 2d, 
3d, 4th and Sth, and will be good to leave Boston 
returning not earlier than July 8th, nor later than 
July 12th, but the return limit can be extended to 
September Ist. 

YOU CAN GO to Boston by any railroad you 
wish and return by any other one using the Big Four 
Route and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. one way, this 
will cost more than to go and come the same route, 
but we can name you a rate for any trip you decide 
on. 
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Columbia Disc. . 
- - Grabbobhone 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. Buy the new 
up-to-date Graphophone. Reproduces perfectly band, or- 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice. 


THE DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


settee $135, $20 and $30 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 
$5 per dozen. 


10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 






Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others, 





Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND PRIZE PARIS 1900) 


709 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








EARL LAYMAN, 
Secretary. 


Are You a Member of the 
Civic Jmprovement League? 


The Civic Improvement League is helping to make St. Louis a 
better place in which to live. Are you? 

It is creating a public sentiment in favor of better administration of 
municipal affairs without in any way invading the domain of politics. 
Are you in sympathy with the movement ? 

Any resident of St. Louis is eligible to membership in the League. 
If you want full information as to how to become identified with the 
movement, fill out the following blank and send it to the office of the 
Secretary, 605 Colonial Trust Building. : 


ADDRESS........... 


(Cut this out.) 
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GEORGE B. LEIGHTON. 
President. 
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YES 
There are other railroads be- 
tween the East and the West. 


BUT 


it is always wel] to secure the 
best you can for the money. 


THEREFORE 
You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 


‘For the excellence of its tracks, the speed of its 
trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, the 
loveliness and variety of its scenery, the number and 
importance of its cities, and the uniformly correct 
character of its service, the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad is not surpassed by any 
similar institution on either side of the Atlantic.” 


A copy of the 52-page Hlustrated Catalogue of 
our Four-Track Series, sent free on receipt of a 2- 
cent stamp by George H Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 











HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. LONDON, 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


} BELL Main_ 2815. 


TELPHONES: INLOCH, B. 1935. 


BEAVER LINE 


..+- ROYAL MAIL... 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 


Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all Classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailings. 


MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








SOME REMARKABLE TALES 
BY 8S. 0. HOWES. 


Many years ago, when “Current Lit- 
erature,’’ founded by F. M. Somers, gave 
to the readers of eclectic periodicals 
something else besides the customary 
rechauffe from English reviews, my eye 
caught therein a truly strange narra- 
tive credited to the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. It purported to describe the 
mysterious disappearance of one Charles 
Ashmore, who, though not walking with 
God, like Enoch, suddenly was not and 
Was never again more than a memory. 
The story, or brief sketch, laid fast hold 
upon my attention, because of its sim- 
plicity and naturalness, giving to an 
unreality all the cogency of a veritable 
happening. The author abandoned the 
art of elaboration practiced by other fic- 
tionists; he employed instead the con- 
ciseness of the newspaper reporter, bring- 
ing to his aid a choice of words, a felicity 
of expression denied other members of 
his craft. This was my first introduc- 
tion to the fiction of Ambrose Bierce, 
and since then I have laid greedy hands 
upon all of the author’s work that was 
obtainable, regarding it as surpassed by 
that of no one in the domain of short 
story writing, a domain of higher reaches 
and fairer visions than that of the 
lengthy novel. The short story is be- 
yond question a higher form of art than 
the novel. No matter how great the 
bulkier work, how well conceived the 
plot, how palpitant with blood the hearts 
of its characters, it must always leave 
upon the reader an impression more or 
less blurred and indistinct. Discussing 
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the relative values of these two forms 
of fiction, Bierce himself said: “It will 
be admitted, I think, that even in its 
exterior aspect, St. Peter’s Church is a 
work of high art. But is Rome a work 
of high art? Was it ever, or could it by 
rebuilding, be made such? Certainly not, 


and the reason is that it cannot all take- 


attention at once. For the same reason, 
a painting of the usual size may be high 
art, but a panorama cannot be; in view- 
ing one part of it you forget another, and 
there is no unity of impression. We may 
know that the several parts are co-ordi- 
nated and interrelated, but we do not 
discern and feel the co-ordination and in- 
terrelation. An opera or oratorio, that 
can be heard at a sitting, may be high 
art, but if in the manner of a Chinese 
play, it extended through the evenings 
of a week or a month, what would it be? 
So with a novel or an epic poem. It 
cannot, without weariness or a flagging 
attention, be read at a sitting. Part A 
is effaced by Part B, that in turn by 
Part C, and so te the end—a series of 
related impressions corresponding to 
nothing that we know in life. The only 
way to get unity of impression, totality 
of effect from a novel is to shut it up 
and look at it.”” How much time would 


be spared for the enjoyment of the really | 


good things of life if all novels were re- 
garded in the manner suggested. I have 
a theory that were our best novelists to 
restrict themselves to the spinning of 
short stories, many errors that creep into 
their bulky volumes would be avoided. 
They would be flagrantly apparent and 
call aloud for excision. ‘“‘Diana of the 
Crossways’’ would have not traded upon 
her lover’s confidence. ‘‘Julie le Breton’”’ 
would not have wed with Delafield. But 
this is by the way. 

There has just been issued a volume of 
sierce’s fascinating stories, quite appro- 
priately named “Can Such Things Be?” 
tlere clairvoyance, telepathy, hypnotism, 
phenomena, psychical and physical are 
woven into many strange and interesting 
arabesques, all colored and enriched by 
a wonderful glow of imagination. The 
hand of the satirist is seen in the sar- 
doniec masterpiece, ‘‘My Favorite Mur- 
der,’’ where the turpitude of judges and 
juries is mordantly shown. The pathos 
in these stories, where pathos is legitim- 
ate, is inobvious, except between the lines, 
and therefore of the most searching sort, 
for pathos implied is always more im- 
pressive than pathos expressed. Outside 
of Walt Whitman’s hospital notes, there 
is nothing in literature that so well re- 
veals war in its hideous nakedness as 
Mr. Bierce’s tales of the Civil War. In 
“The Mocking Bird,’’ a story of singular 
charm, the fratricidal feature of that 
terrible conflict is shown in high relief. 
“A Psychological Shipwreck’’ is one of 
the most remarkable excursions into the 
realm of the uncanny ever written. A 
str.nge story of reincarnation is ‘‘John 
Bartine’s Watch.’’ A Colonial forefather 
suffers sudden extinction for his extreme 
Tory proclivities. His body is never 
found, though his watch is mysteriously 
conveyed to his family and eventually 
becomes the property of John Bartine, 
the great-grandson. Sight of the watch’s 
face when the hands point to 11 p. m. 
throws its owner into a state of violent 
agitation. A physician friend discovers 
this one evening on asking John Bartine 
for the exact time, and learning the his- 
tory of the watch, he resolves to put 
its influence to the test. This he does 
(the hour is now midnight) by borrow- 
ing the timepiece, and, while its owner's 
back is turned, reversing its hand to 
eleven. Then John Bartine’s attention 
was called to his watch with startling 
results. The writer’s sense of word val- 
ues is unerring, his expression being 
always perfectly adjusted to the thought 
never loose or ill-fitting, and never dis- 
tracting attention from the thought by 
showiness or exuberance. The _ style, 
though, is only one of the many delights 
in store for those who read these unique 
stories. There is substance as well as 
manner and they deserve to be enjoyed 
by all who admire the really worthy in 
fiction. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 
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NOW OPEN 
NATATORIUM FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Water and Building Heated on Cool Days. Filtered Water. 
Ladies’ hours every morning except Sunday. Expert Teachers for Children and Adults. 
On Wednesdays, from 7 a. m. to 10 p.m. ladies and gentlemen may swim together. Full dress required. 


Grand Avenue and Hickory Street, 


Muegge Institute, rai. DA96 


Send for Catalogue. 
WM. A. STECHER, Secretary. 


AUG. H. MUEGGE, Director. 
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Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First = 
Class St. Louis Grocers. : 
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SOCIETY 
Within a short time formal announce- 
ment of the engagement of two most 
charming young women of the 
smart set will be made. One 
of these concerns Miss Mildred 
Hopkins, second youngest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hopkins, of Lin- 
dell boulevard. Miss Hopkins has been 


wailing upon the return of her sister, 
Miss Lucille Hopkins, from abroad, to 
make known her engagement to a hand- 
some Clevelander, who has been pay- 
ing her devoted attention for some time. 
The wedding is to take place in Octo- 
ber. 

Miss Helen Ramsey, whose fiance vis- 
ited the city recently, will let the cus- 
tomary period of mourning expire be- 
fore making formal announcement of 
her marriage engagement. 

Mrs. Florence Thornburg, widow of 


William H. Thornburg, of Portland 
place. announced, a few days ago, her 
engagement to Mr. William C. Strib- 
ling, also of Portland place. The mar- 


riage will take place late in the sum- 
mer upon the return of Mrs. Thornburg 
and her family from her Eastern sum- 


mer home. 
Next Saturday at five o’clock in the 
afternoon Miss Carrie Howard, of Van- 


deventer place, and Mr. George Steed- 
Inan will be married in Christ Church 
Cathedral in the presence of the fam- 
nearest relatives of the bride 
and groom. Miss Eugenia Howard will 
serve her sister as maid of honor, and 
Miss Janet Lee will be bridesmaid. 
The marriage of Miss Lutie Etelka 
Imboden and Dr. John George Parish, 
Jr., was solemnized in Wagoner place M. 
I. Chureh Wednesday afternoon, June 
4, Rev. Dr. Young officiating. Only 
the immediate members of the two fam- 
ilies were present at the ceremony, ow- 
ing to the recent death of Col. L. E. 
Imboden, the bride’s father. Misses 
Stella and Maude Means, cousins of the 
bride, attended as bridesmaids. Dr. and 
Mrs. Parrish left immediately after re- 
ceiving the congratulations of their rel- 
atives for the Northern resorts. They 
will return to St. Louis early in the 
fall. 

Mrs. Fred Wann, well remembered in 


ily and 


St. Louis as the charming Mrs. Andrew 
Warren, has just returned to her Chi- 
cago home from Albion, Mich., where 
she has semi-oceasional reunions with 
her two sisters, Mrs. Herrman Stopel 


and Mrs. A. F. White. 

Mrs. Ewing Hill, accompanied by her 
daughter, Miss Florence Hill, returned 
from a short trip to New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Sterling passed 
through the city last week from their 
home in Redlands, California. The Ster- 
lings will be located for the summer at 
their cottage in Dublin, N. H., quite 
‘ popular resort with St. Louisans. 

Mrs. Vital W. Garesche returned from 
Rolla, Mo., where she spent a fortnight 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Roe. 

Miss 


Judith Hoblitzelle, one of the 


season’s graduates of the Sacred Heart 
convent, at Eden Hall, Philadelphia, will 
return to her parents’ home next week 
from Fortress Monroe, where she is be- 
ing entertained by the family of a school 
girl friend. The Hoblitzelles will sum- 
mer at Wequetonsing. 

Miss Helen Drew, who has been liv- 
ing in New Mexico for a year, is back 
at the home of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. A. Drew. 

Miss Helen Morton, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. I. W. Morton, is home from 
college. She will go with her mother 
to the Morton’s favorite summer retreat 
at Magnolia Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan C. Nugent sail to- 
day on the Celtic for Europe to spend 
the entire summer in travel. Mr. and 
Mrs. Nugent are accompanied by their 
children. 

Mr. R. A. Mills, buyer and manager 
of ‘‘Nugents’’ suits and wraps, will sail 
on the White Star S. S. “Celtic,” Fri- 
day, the 26th, for the European markets. 
Mr. Mills will remain abroad until Sept. 
Ist, selecting goods for his departments. 
His office will be at the Paris office of 
the B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., No. 
1 Rue Ambroise Thomas. 

Miss Emma Taussig is at Annisquam, 
Mass., one of the most charming of the 
quiet resorts near Boston, not far from 
Magnolia. 

Mrs. George Castleman _ sailed last 
week for Europe to be absent all sum- 
mer. 

The Oliver L. Garrisons have alreatly 
arrived at Queenstown and will go to 
Paris after a short stay in London. 

Mrs. H. S. Priest will make a _ short 


stay at Atlantic City before going to 
Rye Beach for a permanent summer 
visit. 


Mr. Anton Busch, brother of Mr. Adol- 
phus Busch, who left St. Louis two 
weeks ago, has arrived at Kastel-Mainz. 
He was met at Bremerhaven by Mr. Ru- 
dolph Knippenberg, who has been abroad 
for the last year. 

Mrs. A. D. Giannini came up from 
the Riviera to Bremen to meet the 
Adolphus Busches on their arrival there. 
Lieutenant Edward Scharrer, well re- 
membered in St. Louis, where he made 
a lengthy visit last winter, was also 
in the party who greeted the popular 
St. Louisan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tony Faust are at Bad 
Reichenhall for the summer, but will 
return to Wiesbaden before coming home 
in the fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guido Pantaleoni, of 
Lindell boulevard, and family, have gone 
to Point au Barques, where they will 
remain for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Smith, with Ed- 
gar Smith, Jr., and Mrs. Smith's sister, 
Mrs. London, and Miss Lucy Smith, of 
Mary Institute, have gone to New York 
for a brief stay, before retiring to a 
quiet watering-place. 

Mrs. A. B. Dupont and children left, 
last week, for Grosse Point, Mich., to 
spend the summer at the Dupont coun- 
try home, one of the prettiest on the 
banks of the lake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hebard are set- 
tled for the summer on the Massachu- 
setts coast. 

Mrs Louise Schlosstein with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Caroline Seitz, and granddaugh- 
ter, Miss Seitz, will leave, this week, for 
the northern lakes to spend the summer. 

Dr. Davis Forster, of Raymond avenue, 
is a guest of Mr. William Cotter, mana- 
ger of the Missouri Pacific and _ Iron 
Mountain railroads, in his private car. 
They will make an extended trip through 
the South and West, taking in all of the 
Colorado resorts. 

Madame Reynolds, buyer and manager 
of our Millinery Department, sailed on 
Tuesday, June 16th, on the ‘‘Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse’ for Paris and Lon- 
don, where she will remain until Sep- 
tember 1st, selecting and securing the 
latest and best productions for the Fall 
opening in her department. Madame 
Reynolds’ headquarters while abroad will 
be at the Paris office of the B. Nugent 
& Bro. Dry Goods Co., No. 1 Rue Am- 
broise Thomas. 
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Mr. Richard E. Everett will go to 
Biddeford Pool in July to remain away 
till the first of September. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Simmons with 
their nieces, Misses Hattie and Lizzie 
Glenn, are settled in their beautiful cot- 
tage at Oconomowoc. They will have 
for their summer guests their daugh- 
ters-in-law, Mrs. Wallace D. and Mrs. 
Ed. Simmons, and later Miss Virginia 
Wright, fiancee of Mr. George Sim- 
mons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Delafield with 
their daughters and son, will be guests 
of the Simmons’ during the month of 


August. 
abe ok oh 

They were sitting on the porch, and 
he was smoking. ‘‘Watch me blow you 
a ring,’’ he said. ‘Oh! This is so sud- 
den,’’ she cried. It isn’t so easy as was 
this ‘catch’ to obtain a pair of Swope’s 
shoes, but they are quite as easy on the 
feet as one could possibly desire. Furth- 
ermore, when wearing a Swope shoe one 
knows he is walking in the best boots 
buyable. Swope’s shoes are best in fit, 
finish and durability. Swope’s is at 311 
North Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 

Qo abo be 

Alyce Appleton, who went to the St. 
Louis exercises, writes home that she 
had to pay $17 yesterday for a ham 
sandwich, and then the waiter stole the 
ham and put it back into another sand- 
wich before it got to her. Coffee cost 
$5.38 a cup, and she sat On a man’s lap 
seventeen miles in a street car, because 
there was no seat. She had seen nothing 
when she wrote but two men before a 
bar, who were pointed out to her as 
the Governors of North and South Caro- 
lina.—Atchison Globe. 


. unprecedented growth. 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
Nicholas Hotel, 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patrenage. 


OF THE 





TWO NEW STORES 

The Backus Co., with its heaters and 
light arrangements, has steadily grown 
in magnitude until now it is an immense 
and thriving business institution. It is 
always alert and quick to respond to its 
patrons’ demands and has gained a rep- 
utation in St. Louis, for up-to-date 


“square”’ dealing, ete., etc., that 
few firms may boast. The Back- 
us people’s “good gas goods’ have 
always proven all and ofttimes, 
more than they claimed for them in 


superiority of quality, which strictly pur- 
sued policy has been the cause of their 
They have now 
stores, one at 1433 Salisbury 
Broadway. 
You'll be 


two new 
street, the other at 2229 S. 
Visit one or both of them. 


treated most courteously. 
bob ob 
LONESOME 
Madge—Whom did you meet at Mrs, 


Climber’s party? 

Ethel—A lot of impossible people that 
nobody knows. I had to talk to myself 
to keep from being lonesome.—San Fran- 
cisco Town Talk. 
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SUMMER SHOWS 


The travesty, ‘‘Barbara Fidgety,’’ at 
Delmar Garden, this week, is of a 
frothy, frivolousness too inconsequential 


for even summer production. One or 
two stage pictures are pleasingly ar- 
ranged and Miss Colin manages to ren- 
der one number really quite en- 
tertaining; which comment is in itself 
a high tribute to the young lady’s vocal 
and Thespian abilities. Yet, withal, the 
show ‘‘takes,’’ judging from the vocifer- 
ous applause, and, as someone cleverly 
expressed it, ‘‘for folks who like that 
sort of thing, it’s all right.’’ 


ok 


“The best show of the season,” is 
the label which Col. John D. Hopkins 
has attached to this week’s programme 
at Forest Park Highlands for the bene- 
fit of the Police Relief Association. It 
it indeed the best, most varied and high- 
est-priced vaudeville bill ever offered in 
one afternoon or evening. It is to be 
followed next week by another smart 
selection of entertainers, with the de- 
lightful Lew Hawkins among the head- 
liners. Trask and Rogers, song and 
dance artists, Ferguson and Mack, Ir- 
ish comedians, Ellsworth and Burt, in 
an absurd sketch full of laughter, Ram- 
so and Arno, in clownish fun, are some 
of the other cards on the tapis for 
next week. Maurice Spyer, who has 
been the leader of the Columbia The- 
ater orchestra, and who is a clever vio- 
linist, will also delight Highland pat- 
rons with selections. This is a new 
departure for Mr. Spyer and one which 
is hailed with pleasure because it opens 
the way for him to fresh honors in a 
new field. 

al 


This is the last week of Innes’ Band. 
Many regret that it is so, as the world- 
famous bandmaster has offered _ pro- 
grammes of a quality one would have 
thought impossible, i. e., when one con- 
siders the ridiculously small price of 
admission. The posings in the electric 
fountain are, it would seem, becoming 
even more popular than when first in- 
augurated. The Suburban is a most de- 
lightful place to spend a quiet, pleasure- 


able evening. 
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MUSICAL 
There has been, of late, a number of 
piano sales. but Bollman’ Bros.’ big 
piano sellout of this week promises to 
eclipse them all in number of purchases 


made and the firm’s cutting of prices. 
There are grands, uprights and squares 
being sold at prices so low that when 
one is first told ‘how much,’’ one de- 
clares he should have asked ‘how little.’’ 
These pianos are of standard makes, too. 
There are, for instance, the ‘“Sterling,”’ 
“Gabler,”’ ‘‘Mendelssohn,”’ “Story & 
Camp,” ‘Everett’? and Decker Bros.’ 
pianos, besides others equally well known. 
One feature of this week’s_ sale, 
appreciated by all buyers, is that a 
handsome stool and instructor are in- 
cluded and without any extra cost. The 
firm is holding this wholesale bargain 
“cleanout” at its old quarters, 1100 Olive 
street. Now is the time to secure a 
really good piano at little cost. Pay a 
visit to Bollman’s; it- will pay. you in 
return. 


The 


MIDSUMMER WEDDINGS 

Each new made man and wife be- 
comes, as it were, a new Adam and Eve. 
and in themselves shall be enacted over 
again the wonderful traditional story of 
life begun in a Paradisaical garden. to 
have its end in ever-increasing joy, or in 
an expulsion of a weeping pair, on whom 
the gates forever close, and against whom 
the guardians of divine love and holy 
peace draw flaming and impassable 
swords. 

The young, inexperienced couples, 
searcely beyond the knowledge and in- 
sight of their childhood, not infrequfently, 
if love is strong and born of thé nobler 
acceptance of what is manful on one 
side and pure womanly on the other, 
learn the greater lessons of life hand 
in hand, listening earnestly to the ora- 
cles of God, and grow strong and beau- 
tifully harmonious together. Perhaps 
when two fine nacures so expand to- 
gether and mutually uplift and aid each 
other, maturing under the infiuences of 
joy as well as of sorrow, and learning 
the dignity of life through fatherhood 
and motherhood, we see the most perfect 
type of married life. It would seem that 

the divine intention must have been 
that man should come to the succor of 
young girlhood, as soon as the pressure 
of earth’s cares drew near. It would 
surely seem also that to the pure influ- 
ence of unblemished maidenhood, man 
was meant to turn as a defence against 
the lures of the ‘‘Venus Mountain’ and 
the chorus of the Bacchantes. 

Yet there is an inexpressible delight in 
seeing maturer men and women, tried 
by the first lonely years of a complex 
and perhaps sternly disciplined youth, 
find the love which satisfies and heals, 
and comes like a benediction. In such 
weddings there is a gracious sense of re- 
posed certainty, and such a gift of 
peace, that there is an element of grati- 
tude, though it does not make itself 
known under that name. This makes 
each happy day of mutual understand- 
ing and service inexpressibly calm and 
beautiful. Ordinary men and women do 
not pass beyond their first youth with- 
out entering that waste place where 
they cease to be of primal importance 
in their families, and where they miss 
the tender cares and attentions which 
belong to the best beloved. To find in 
this dull portion of life’s arid way, a 
true, strong love, born in a tried heart. 
is like the discovery of a fountain on 
an oasis in desert countries, and the 
hands that clasp at the altar unite with 
a deep understanding of what they are 
pledged to do for each other ‘‘until death 
does them part.” 

There are careless natures, on pleasure 
bent, so touched by the poisonous long- 
ing for material gain or social advance- 
ment that they bring a deadly germ 
of sure destruction to their continued 
happiness, to the very steps of the altar. 
We, and us, and ours, take strange new 
meanings with the thought of personal 
importance and of luxury, which is to 
be shared and to be exploited to dazzle 
the world. The bride’s cheek flushes and 
her eyes kindle when she speaks of our 
possessions, meaning mansions and 
yachts, and famous and wonderful things 
in store for her; or the impecunious 
bridegroom tries to forget what a trav- 
esty of a chivalric vow he utters, when 
he avers that “with all his worldly 
goods he will ‘endow’ the woman on 
whose fortune he relies for his own fu- 
ture maintenance. 

The wedding bells may jangle out their 
clamorous congratulations as gaily as 
their iron tongues can speak, but not all 
the warmth of the fair day, nor any 
flood of cloudless sunshine which may 
greet them on their exit from the 
church, can keep away the element of 
decay which is integral in what they 
mistake for happiness and unity. 

The roses that shall mark the bridal 
path, and arch in embowering beauty 
over many a fair head in these coming 
weeks, will symbolize strange things be- 
fore the year has run its course. Would 
that the glad lesson of ever expanding, 
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Pianos taken in exchange. 


bargains offered in this sale : 


GRANDS 


An exceptionally fine “WEBER” Grand Piano, 
in beautiful ebonized case, only aigntly used and 
looks as good as new, only eieenae - $290. 

Fine ““CHICKERING’” Grand Piano, in abate’ 
case, full 7 1-3 octave, wed about three months 
for concert purposes. - cocccecsase ae 

Excellent “CHICKERING” Grand Square 
Piano, just as g as new, in fine condition, 
beautiful case, only «-++..eccacecevecees $110.00 


UPRIGHTS 


“STERLING’’—This is an excellent Upright 
Piano, in fine walnut case, only ppt oe” 
es. Scandal igcianbeine Manta PE Lee RR X 

“‘“GABLER’’—A splendid bargain in a beautiful 
Cabinet Grand Piano, full 7 1-3 octave, fine 
walnut case, only .-+-0...cccccccccccces $290. 

A beautiful Cabinet Grand Upright, in white 
mahogany case, beautiful instrument, - selling 
Wh riis cele AUER SS eee wees $265.00 

“HAZLETON BROS. This is a beautiful 
ebonized case Piano, in fine condition, only very 
slightly used, selling at.-.---.+-+++++++- $195.00 

““MENDELSSOHN’’—This is a special bargain, 
in a fine mahogany case, full 7 ]-3 octave, looks 
just like new, selling at..-.+.+0++++00+++- $180.00 

“STORY & CAMP’’—An excellent instrument, 
in fine ebonized case, beautiful condition, full 
7 1-3 octave, only. .---. 155.00 

““HARVARD'’’—This is a good Upright Piano, in 
fine oak case, and is certainly a splendid bargain 
Mins newe whavssabeséscdenncad dies oeeeeee+ $135.00 

“EVERETT’’—This is a magnificent Cabinet 
Grand, just as good as weet, used about three 
months, ONY coco scccccccseccsce eevee $175, 

A FINE LITTLE UPRIGHT. in beautiful 
rosew case, a special bargain in this sale, 
only......- pinenwaved epee ks Shieddevas -. $30.00 


SQUARES 


“HALLETT & DAVIS’—This is a beautiful 
Square Piano, in mahogany case, just the thing 
for practicing purposes, selling at......++- $80.00 


see eee ewersene 


If you ever expect to get a real bargain in a slightly used or second-hand 
Upright, Grand or Square Piano, you never will have such an 
opportunity as the one which will be presented at 


Bollman Bros. Piano Co.’s Big Sale 


At 1100 Olive Street, This Week. 


The prices have been cut way down. 
SMALL CASH PAYMENT DOWN, and easy monthly payments. Old 


REMEMBER, a fine stool, cover and INSTRUCTOR with every Piano 
sold this week. BOLLMAN’S best 10 years’ guarantee on every Piano sold. 
Call EARLY if you desire to secure the best selection. 





REMEMBER 


BOLLMAN’S OLD STORE, 1100 Olive St. 
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You can buy a Piano on a VERY 


A few of the special 


“DECKER BROS.’’—Another excellent Square 
Piano, used about four months, just as good as 
new, Selling at-oee.sseseeee dnetineakakte $130.00 

‘LOUIS MERKEL & CO.’—A splendid bar- 
gain in a fine Square Piano, ebonized case, 
OMly vccccccccccccccccccevcccesvess coe . $39.00 

“YOUNG & CO.’’—Another instrument which 
would be of splendid service for a number of 
years as a good practicing Piano, only -. $50.00 

“McCAMMON,” a beautiful square ia. in 
excellent condition, looks just ard new, selling 
for a customer’s account, at --.........+.$5] 09 

“E. GABLER & BRO.’’—This i a beautiful 
instrument, in fine ebonized case, used about 
three or four mene, and an excellent Piano for 
the money..-----ee0. see eececece eoeces $75.00 

“ST. LOUIS PIANO CO.’’—This is a special 
bargain ina fine square piano, ebonized case, 
which is just as good as new, and cannot be told 
From @ NEW ONE... -20- coccccccccveseres $46.00 

“HARDMAN?” Square Piano—This is an instru- 
ment which we can thoroughly recommend as a 
first-class piano in every way, and just the thing 
for the children to practice upon, selling at $73.00 

““CHICKERING’’—Another special bargain in 
one of this celebrated maker’s square pianos, in 
fine ebonized case, only very slightly used, and 
good for a number of years service as a practic- 
ing piano; only..-.-seeee-00 Geecceesenec- $29.00 


ORGANS 


“WILCOX & WHITE’—A fine organ of beau- 
tiful tone and in fine condition; an instrument 
well worth its price....--. seecsesesese+- $16.50 

“CHICAGO COTTAGE” Organ, a heoatiful 
instrument, in fine condition, only used a short 
time, and selling for a customer’s account, * ~ 

“LOWRY & BLAKE’—Another beautiful in- 
strument, in fine oak case, vend slightly used, 
Selling at-cocccccccccccccccccccses praetctn I. I 

“STORY & CAMP’—A honed instrument, 
in fine oak case, an instrument which we are 
selling for a customer’s account, in excellent con- 
Gitlons OMY. ccceciccecsccsc¢ecesscenssesha9.00 
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ever renewing nature should be the only 
things they typify; then we could let 
our minds forget that winter and its 
desolating storms have their appointed 
places in life’s history, for faithful love 
never ceases to give forth new life and 
bloom and beauty, and the sap of the 
rose tree, driven back toward the root, 
abides its time to rise and crown itself 
with blossom. But there are queenly 
roses in whose rich and fragrant hearts 
are hidden enemies which are sure to 
destroy life; these, too, alas, are only too 
perfect symbols of some futures which 
stretch out their weary way from the 
brilliant place they decorate. 

One feature of midsummer weddings 
disturbs a flower lover. | cannot see 
the poetical or beautiful side of tread- 
ing upon lovely blossoms. It seems so 
out of harmony with gentle kindliness to 
crush the beauty out of a fair flower, 
and when you carry the interpretation of 
the custom to its rational meaning, it is 
hard to find anything to make us wish 
to continue it. That flowers may bloom 
beside, around, above the bride. God 
grant, be they those of the field or of 
the heart, but what we wish to express 
by asking her to destroy them as she 
walks. it is hard to tell. When we come 
to the root of the matter, the logical de- 


duction seems to be that she shall mar 


and deface what ought to give her de- 
light. It may seem a small thing to 
Wage war against, but I would like to 
insist that the fascinating little ‘flower 
maidens’’ carry their fragrant baskets 
before their queen as tribute to her own 











BIG FOUR 


St. beste to New York. 
St. Louis to 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 

“Porter, order ae breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1] have had asplendid ay 4 $s 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

C. L. Hneary, A. G. P. A. St. Louis. 























loveliness, but keep them tenderly from 
injury and destruction.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
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SURE SIGN OF CIVILIZATION 


1¢ is curious the different views differ- 
n will take of a situation or a prin- 
olt said the observant man, “and 
apa strikingly at variance these views 
often are. Here is one man, or a set of 
who claim that trade follows the 
while another man, or another set 
of men, will insist with vehemence that 
the flag follows trade. We simply can’t 
gee things alike. I recall the funny way 
in which the late Bob Ingersoll floored a 
preacher by showing him that it was not 
always safe to pick out one fact in a 
eountry and reason all things and all 
forces back to it. The preacher had 
ked out the civilized countries, and be- 
cause he found the Bible in those coun- 
tries, insisted that the Bible was the di- 
rect and immediate cause of civilization; 
that the Bible had worked out the forces 
of art. of poetry, of music, and painting, 
and sculpture, and all that kind of thing. 
‘You are dead wrong,’ said Col. Ingersoll, 
‘the two causes of civilization, the two 
things which have produced the art of 
which you speak, are plug hats and sus- 
penders,’ and the Colonel proceeded to 
show that plug hats and suspenders were 
always found in highly civilized coun- 
tries. The Colonel laughed heartily over 
the absurdity of it all, and his preacher 
friend seemed to get quite as much en- 
joyment out of it as the great agnostic. 
This little yarn illustrates the point I 
have in mind, that men are naturally 
prone to see things from widely different 
standpoints. All of which brings me up 
to a little conversation I heard during the 
reunion between several men from Ar- 
kansas. One of them was inclined to 
roast the State. He said it was slow: It 
was behind the times. ‘Why,’ he said, 
‘there is an alarming scarcity of tooth 
brushes in Arkansas, especially in rural 
sections, and clean teeth, you know, is 
one of the distinctive things of civiliza- 
tion.” There you are again. The preach- 
er says it is the Bible, the agnostic says 
wittily that it is the plug hat ‘and sus- 
penders, and here is the man from Ar- 
kansas who insists that it is the tooth- 
brush. Other men will put in the claim 
of the bath-tub. So it goes. Isn’t it cu- 
rious how men will see these things so 
differently ?’’—New Orleans Times-Demo- 
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ARE PLANTS INTELLIGENT ? 


If we may regard it as_ established 
that the animal series from the lowest 
to the highest forms are in some meas- 
ure influenced by intelligence—the evi- 
dence seems to me to compel this opin- 
ion—the question arises whether there is 
any reason why we should limit the ac- 
tion of mind to this kingdom, allowing 
it no place in the vegetable. On this 
point it may be said that while the an- 
cient views as to the strong demarca- 
tion between plants and animals have 
had to be revised, there remain certain 
physiological differences, which serve in 
a general way to separate the two 
groups. Thus the plants are so ordered 
that they are all able to obtain food 
directly from inorganic matter, while 
animals have that ability in very small 
measure. Plants have also the capa- 
city to break up the compound of car- 
bon and oxygen, commonly known as 
carbonic acid, which is not characteris- 
tic of animals. Yet when these differ- 
ences are weighed they do not lead us 
to believe that the two groups are any- 
thing like as distinct as they are com- 
monly supposed to be. The most reason- 
able view is that they both are derived 
from some common ancestral form which 
could not well be termed either animal 
or plant, but was merely organic, and 
from this primitive stage of life di- 
verged the two series: the plants to keep 
a close relation to the mineral king- 
dom, and to develop towards structures 
not greatly affected by intelligence; the 
animals, to take their food from plants, 
and to push up towards structures des- 
tined to afford habitations for mind. 
Looking toward the organic world in 
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Picture Puzzle. 
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Puzzle Picture. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


°° GOOD GAS GOOD s ST LLL 


PERFECT GAS RANGES. 
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THE - BACKUS CO. 


710 N. Taylor 
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Find The Other Two Stores. 
| NEW PROCESS GAS RANGES. 


(Here Are Three. 
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Here Are Three. Find The Other Two Stores. 
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1433 Salisbury 
2229 S. Broadway 
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the manner above suggested. seeing that 
an unprecedented view of life affords 
no warrant for the notion that automata 
anywhere exist, tracing as we may down 


to the lowest grade of the animal se- 
ries what is fair evidence of actions which 


we have to believe to be guided by some 
form of intelligence, seeing that there 
is reason to conclude that plants are 
derived from the same primitive stock 
as animals, we are in no condition to 
say that intelligence cannot exist among 
them. In fact, all that we can discern 
supports the view that throughout the 
organic realm the intelligence that finds 
its fullest expression in man is every- 
where at work.—Professor N. S. Shaler. 
in Harper’s Magazine for July. 
ak bk -b 

Diamond and combination rings’ in 
great variety at prices as low as pos- 
sible for high quality. J. Bolland Jew- 
elry Co., southwest corner Locust and 
Seventh streets. 
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HE SCORED ON CLARENCE 

“You young men are so deceitful and 
so insincere!”’ sighed the pretty maiden, 
irresolutely. ‘“‘I don’t know ‘what to say. 
Clarence Hargus tells me I am worth 
my weight in gold. Think of the ab- 
sur—”’ 

“In gold!” exclaimed young Spoona- 
more, with indignant fervor. ‘Pulsatil- 
la, you are worth your weight in radi- 
um!”’ 

» ea never had the ghost of a 
chance after that.—From the Chicago 
Tribune. 


































EASE OF TRAVEL 


ON THE 


COOL NORTHERN ROUTE. 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 
not unusual to see patrons enjoying their morning shave, as 
comfortably as at home, while traveling at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 

By this line SUMMER TOURS may be taken with com- 
fort to all the popular resorts of the North, West and East, 
for the greater part of the ig i od in through cars, elegant 
Dining Cars being placed in trains at convenient hours. 

For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 


C. 8S. CRANE, Gen’) Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEMANDING TRUTH AND JUSTICE 


Editor of the Mirror: 

I sent the enclosed article to the ‘‘Re- 
public’ over a week ago, requesting 
them to print it as a reply to Dr. Hol- 
land’s article of June Ist which found 
space in the paper of that date. After 
keeping my communication several days, 
they returned it, refusing me the cour- 
tesy and justice due to the article and 
to me as a representative not only of the 
Church, but of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 

I called upon the editor. He empha- 
sized his refusal personally with lan- 
Suage that might have satisfied his feel- 
ings on the occasion, but would not look 
well in print. I called upon Mr. Knapp. 
His refusal was based upon arguments 
that were flimsy and erroneous, and 
added that he was not responsible for 
what appeared in his paper, while ad- 
mitting that he was the head of the 
paper. I trust you will find it conven- 
ient to give the enclosed space and con- 
fer a favor upon, 

Your obedient servant and friend, 
M. D. COLLINS. 
Editor of the ‘‘Republic,”’ 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: In your issue of June 1st you 
gave space to a lecture delivered by the 
Reverend Doctor Holland, of St. George's 
Protestant Episcopal Church. In the 
main the treatise manifested evidence of 
a seemingly-intended fairness towards 
the Catholic Church; but there were 
some glaring inaccuracies, to which, in 
a private letter, I drew the attention of 
the reverend gentleman, trusting to his 
fairness and sense of justice to make 
amends by a correction when those er- 
rors were brought to his notice. 

Not having heard from the Reverend 
Doctor, after having waited for an ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of my letter 
by him, and believing now that it is his 
intention to ignore what has become for 
him an incumbent duty, I respectfully 
request of you, not only as a member 
of that church he has maligned, but as 
a representative of the Catholic Truth 
Society, to grant space to the enclosed 
as a matter of justice. 

There is no such a church as the ‘“Ro- 
man Catholic Church,’’ despite the fact 
that writers and theologians of the 


















Hammering down facts. 

Our Irish Homespuns are 
handspun by Donegal col- 
leens. 

They do comprise 
cially unique weaves and 
patterns specially imported 
for us—selected by us last 
November. 

They are cool as a breath 
from Pike's Peak. 

They do wear like woven 
steel. 
$25 to $465. 
Summer 
Crash Flannel 
too—$5 to $15. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 


816-820 Olive. Main 2647. 
The Post Office is Opposite 
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Catholic Church have made use of the 
prefix ‘‘Roman.’’ The Vatican Council 
has twice condemned the title ‘‘Roman 
Catholic,”” and has declared repeatedly 
that the Church founded by Jesus Christ 
is to be known and acknowledged as the 
“Catholic Church.” 


The name ‘“Roman’’ Catholic is the 


result of an effort made by members of - 


that church founded by Henry VIII. in 
recent years, to create a belief, that 
few if any accept, that it is a branch of 
that church founded upon St. Peter nine- 
teen hundred years ago. The Catholic 
Church must be Catholic as to time, 
Catholic as to place and Catholic as to 
doctrine. It does not need a Catholic 
mind alone to recognize the fact that 
a church that is less than four hundred 
years old cannot lay claim, logically, to 
Catholicity as to time, when the period 
of time to be computed dates back to 
nineteen hundred years. 

As to Catholicity of place and doctrine, 
it is umnecessary here to go into con- 
troversy. 

He -said: 
all her faults and they are many 
For the time and purpose of this treat- 
ise, we shall consider the word ‘‘Roman”’ 
as indicating the Catholic Church, the 
object of his remarks. No one denies 
that since the betrayal by Judas there 
have been some bad shepherds as well 
as sheep in the fold of Christ as well 
as out of it; but by what system of 
reasoning, I should like to ask the 
Reverend Doctor, does he impute these 
faults to the Catholic church? 

Would Dr. Holland prove’ untrue 
to the teachings of the creed which he 
professes, would it be fair or correct to 
impute his faults to that creed and 
church which condemns those faults for 
which he is alone to blame? 

Among the “‘faults’’ he mentions ‘‘wor- 
ship’”’ of the Blessed Virgin. By ‘‘wor- 
ship’ I should like to know if the Rev- 


“The Roman Church, with 
= 


erend Doctor means that calumny 
ascribed to 1:3, the adoration of the 
Blessed Virgin? if so, I am empow- 


ered to make the following offer to the 
reverend gentleman or to anyone who 
would like to champion his cause or 
statements: If he or they will prove 
that the Catholic Church ever has taught 
or does teach the doctrine of the *‘Ador- 
ation of the Blessed Virgin,’’ I will pay 
him five hundred dollars, providing that 
he or they will pay the like sum in 
the event of their inability to prove the 
statement. This may be devoted to char- 
ity, in case the reverend gentleman or 
his friends “do not wish to keep the 
money themselves... In. the event of my 
proving (as I can) his error, the amount 
I shall donate to some charitable insti- 
tution in St. Louis. 

I am also empowered to make the rev- 
ereud gentleman another offer for an- 
other misstatement. He says the Catholic 
Church has recognized ‘spurious mira- 
cles.” I will give five hundred dollars 
more, subject to the above conditions, 
if the statement is proved that the 
Church ever has or does recognize spuri- 
ous miracles. A gentleman holding the re- 
sponsible and public position that the Rev- 
erend Dr. Holland does must certainly 
possess a public as well as a private honor 
and conscience. If either the public or the 
private one be wrong, there can be little 
respect for either among truth 
For this reason the reverend gentleman 
cannot afford to ignore this request of 
him, to either admit his mistake or prove 
his statements. ignoring the money of- 
fer, if more agreeable to him. 

(REV.) M. D. COLLINS, 
Jonesburg, Mo. 


ab ob ok 
AN OLD PATRON 


Judge—‘‘Ha, ha!” laughed the first 
street railway magnate, who was going 
through his mail.” 

“What is it?’ asked the second street 
railway magnate. 

“Oh, the usual bunch of complaints 
about the service,”’ explained the first 
speaker; “but it is signed ‘A Patron of 
Twenty Years’ Standing.’’’—San Fran- 
cisco Star. 
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Three or four thousand, approximately, some one in China built a 


house that was satisfactory to its occupants. 


It had a good roof, 


good doors and windows, Kept out burglars, rain and creditors; 


and let in sunshine and remittances from rich relations. 


It was 


a satisfactory residence; so satisfactory, indeed, that no other 
style of house has been built by the Chinese up to this day. 


With the Caucasians it is 


different. No sooner have they 


produced a good thing than they seek to better it and usually 


accomplish their purpose. 


Cooking by coal with comfort is a thing of the ¢ ist. Gas has 


supplanted all other fuel for household use. 


Convenience, small 


expense, and practicability have created this condition. 


The minute you are in the Kitchen, the fire is at your com: 


mand. A twist of the wrist, a match, and the thing is Cone. 


Pre: 


pare your dinner dishes, and light the fire afterward. 


Even heat is assured, no smell, no soot, no ashes to clean 


out or cart away. 


Try it once and you will always be an advocate of cooking 


by gas. 


For particulars, 








Laclede 
Gas Light 
Company 
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CONDOR AND SPARROW 

A Condor stood in the great cage at 
the Bronx Zoological Gardens. and with 
the dignity of a Malvolio he spread his 
massive wings that he might be admired 
of the populace. 

It so happened that a perky little spar- 
row had entered the cage, and he ven- 
tured to address the condor. 

“Ain't you afraid that your wings will 
freeze that way? I never stretch my 
wings unless I am flying. If you don’t 
move, people will think you are stuffed.’’ 

At these impudent remarks the condor 
Was much incensed. *“‘Do you not know,” 
said he, ‘“‘that I can fly up into the sky 
until I look as small as you are all the 
time, and I can then drop like a plummet 
upon my prey miles below me? I am the 
most admired of all the birds in this 
cage, for I am the strongest and the big- 
gest; while as for you, why, I don’t even 
remember to have seen you before, and it 
is not at all likely that those on the out- 
side ever notice you.’’ And the great con- 
dor slowly folded his wings, let his head 
hang limp for a moment, and _ then 
straightened it up, and viewed the spar- 
row with fine scorn. 

But the sparrow was pugnacious by 
heredity, and, although he could not fight 
so big a bird as the condor, he did not 
propose to be silenced by him. 


CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 

To accommodate students and teachers 
of literary scheols, Draughon’s Practical 
Business College, corner Tenth and Olive, 
St. Louis, is now making a special sum- 
mer rate, a reduction of almost one-half. 
To those teachers who enter for three 
months, not later than July 10, it will sell 
the Bookkeeping Course, or the Short- 
hand and Typewriting Course, for $25, or 
all courses combined for only $0. Pen- 
manship, spelling, etc., is free. This is 
one of a chain of eight colleges indorsed 
by business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on its 
Board of Directors. Its diploma means 
something. For catalogue call, write oF 
phone. (Both phones.) 





‘It is true that I am small,” said he, 
“and it is true that no visitors admire 
me, but in this life there are compensa- 
tions for every thing. If you had not been 
so large, you would not have been cap- 
tured to form Exhibit A of this collection; 
while, if you were as small as I, you 
would go out into the great wide world— 
even as I am about to do.” 

So saying, the sparrow flew between the 
bars of the cage, and was soon lost to 
sight in the mazes of the wood.—Smart 
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A startling array of the popular Kaiser 
Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 





Locust and Seventh streets. 
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(JUDGE & DOLPH, 5b Olive St. 





SANURY 


Our sale on this splendid remedy for 


the kidneys and bladder is doubling 
almost every week; that it is giving 
universal satisfaction is shown by 
the fact that half the people who 
buy it say that “So-and-So tried it 
and liked it so well that | am going 
to try it.”. We can honestly recom- 
mend it for all kidney and 

_biadaee CHOMIOE cans Cee rei ee 83c 


The only place to get it as at “JUDGE & DOLPH’S.” 

A common expression among people “who know.” We carry 
many Drugs, Chemicals and Patent Medicines that the ordinary 
druggist never hears of. We also have the most convenient location 
in St. Louis and our prices are the most reasonable, 


515 OLIVE STREET. 
Genuine Castile Soap 


— Pears’ Unscented Soa 
—absolutely pure— IVORY SOAP t 


—regular price 1 
one-half pound 8c + a cakes Oc cake—cut pda 
QUE veareccescesdbes . 2 for 15c. 











DE LACY’S CIN-KO-NA AND TRON 
We firmly believe it to be the best gen- 


eral strengthening tonic made. For 
a person who suffers from malaria, 
no appetite, nervous, weak, ex- 
hausted, losing flesh—in fact, for a 
general run-down condition of the 
whole system—there is nothing bet- 
ter. One single bottle will convince 
you, for you improve from 
the very first dose.. 





| We believe that “satisfac- 
| 


Trusses 


tion’ is of greater import- 
ance to every wearer of a 
truss than the price. We 
can satisfy you in both. Our 
prices are always most rea- 
sonable and if trusses fitted 
by our expert are not satis- 
factory—your money BACK 
WITHOUT QUESTION. 


Prescriptions 
The very large volume of 
business which this depart- 
ment does is due, not so 
much to the fact that our 
prices are always lowest, as 
it is to that item of para- 
mount importance in perfect 
prescriptions—that of purity 
and freshness of ingredi- 
ents. We buy direct and use 
in this department drugs 
and pharmaceuticals from 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
WYETH & BRO. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS. 
PARK, DAVIS & CoO. 





GERMILETUM 
TOOTH PASTE 


LYONS’ 
TOOTH PASTE 
Regular Ge. so. os oss cistew ss sn lle 


EUTHYMOL 
TOOTH PASTE 
2 ® ! a ee 9e 


SHEFFIELD’'S 


TOOTH PASTE 
Wenntesd Wess. 6.6. Se ld4e 





DE LACY’S HAIR TONIC 
—The great preparation— 
Tle. 

3 bottles, $2.00. 





MOTH BALLS, 


- - 3 Ibs. 10c 





PATENT MEDICINES 


Quinets (cure a cold in one day)....l5c 
Piso’s Cough Cure, reg. 
Bell's Pine Tar and Honey, reg. 
25¢e; cut ch SCOT N OOREEY vera 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 
EE AE go 6c vdccuiceenncoe 








Scott’s Emuision, reg. 50c 42c 
Bull’s Cough Syrup, reg. 25c........ 20c 
King’s New Discovery, reg. 50c....42c 
Jayne’s Expectorant, reg. 50c....... 42c 
CORR, Re ts COGS oo. coc cnecccccccecs 42c 
Hagee, Cordial, reg. $1................ 83c 
RUE. SEE. Ds vic vivo cdeeneveesed 83c 
Maltine Preparations, reg. $1........ 83c 
Gude’s Pepto-Mangan, reg. $1...... 83c 
Warner’s Safe Cure, reg. $1.......... 83c 
Mother’s Friend, reg. $1.............. 83¢ 
Paine’s Celery Compound, reg. $1..77c 
SUI Cig Bi oi inka dn 5hcdd daanes 88e 
Coke’s Dandruff Cure, ok eee 73e 
Hay’s Hair Health, reg. 50c......... 39c 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, reg. $1............ Tle 
Carter’s Pills, reg. 25c, cut to........ 18¢ 

NE EE OSG di RaN bce.clecnvcreecce ..35¢ 
TUDODOIM, TAs BOs dence casccasscences 42c 
Hall's Hair Renewer, reg. $1........ Tle 
Mellin’s Food, reg. 75c..............- 55¢ 
Sanury. for the Kidneys............. 883c¢ 
Simm’s Liver Pil!s, 40 pilis Rises seabeon 10¢ 


Pinkham’s Comp. reg. $1, cut to....77¢ 


Special Offerings in Our Rubber 
Goods Department for this 
W eek. 


One of the biggest bar- 
gains we have ever offered 
in Fountain Syringes; extra- 
ordinary quality; made spec- 
ially for us; this week only 
we will sell— 
2-quart—Reg. price 75c....38¢ 
3-quart—Reg. price $1.00. .48c 
4-quart—Reg. price $1.25..52c 

The “J. & D.” guaranteed 
Hot-Water Bottles— 
2-quart—Reg. price $1.00..68c 
3-quart—Reg. price $1.25..69c 
The Marvel Whirling 

Spray Syringe; regular 

price $3.50; cut to..... $2.98 
Hodgeman’s Rubber 

Gloves, all sizes; red, 

white or black; reg. $1.50; 

GE UE incanacdavasachesavas 95ce 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 
QUININE (P. & W.), 
OUNCE PEGS oo. ccccccccss 47¢ 
M. T. CAPSULES, all 
BIRCH, AT TGs cc cccccccces 5e 
2-GRAIN QUININE 

PILLS, bottle 100........ 19¢ 
3-GRAIN QUININE 
PILLS, bottle 100........27¢ 


LAPACTIC —— (Ss. & 
D.), reg. 50c—100 35e 
GLYCERINE, chemically 
pure, pound 19¢ 
WITCH HAZEL, Dickin- 
son’s double distilled, 
DOE 6 Shain das a eedicncseat 10¢ 
EXTRACT OF VANILLA 
(extra strong), reg. 10c 
bottle 3c 
po FS oe ath eee 9c 
PHOSPHATE, peace tee 
reg. 25c Ib 
PEROZIDE OF HYDRO- 
gen, quarter. ID....6..00. lic 
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BATH MITT 


REGULAR 50c PAIR, - 19¢ 


(Special price.) 





5x7 Stanley Plates, regular price 60c— 


this week only, dozen..... 
If you don’t take a Camera on your vacation trip you will regret it all your life. 
joy with you the beautiful scenes and places of interest you visit. 


CAMERA DEPARTMENT 


make it so, but let us give you a few suggestions and explain how to save your money. 


Dark Room Lamp, burns oil, double 
eT ee Se ere 4 


Photograph what you see, so your friends at home can en- 
It is a mistaken idea that amateur photogra- phy is an expensive luxury. You can 


CAMERAS. 


34x44 Premo Film Camera; uses the 
new cut films; easily understood; 


regular price, $4.00. 


Our POROS csccccandbeds- Sccsccccessus $3.60 


3%x3% Ansco Film Camera; adapted 
for all makes of roll films; compare 
it with the $8.00 grade of other makes 
and you can readily see that it is a 
bargain at... - -$3.98 
4x5 Film Camera, with extra ‘fine’ lens; 
a Camera that should sell for $10.00; 
only a few left; can’t get any more 
CO BORD: BE os csi pocurcasceadadecesesess $4.98 


If you want a better camera, we will 
exchange with you. A full line of 
Premo, Century, Poco and other 
makes. 


FILMS. 


We sell Films adapted for all makes 
and sizes of Kodaks and Cameras. 


Best possible results guaranteed. 

Papers—We have various makes in 
developing and Printing Out Papers. 
See sample prints in window. Prices 
reduced. 
Acid Fixing Bath; worth 1l5c; at..... 5e 
M. Q. Developer; box of 5 tubes forlic 
Seed’s metal-Hydro Developer, each 3c 


Cards; 


all colors; all sizes up to and 
including 4x5; worth 10c; this week (5 
doz. only to a customer) at, dozen..5c 
Ideal Toning and Fixing Powder; 
makes 24 ounces toning solution; reg- 
ular price, 25c; this week at........ 15¢ 


Our price is 10 per cent less than the 


regular prices. Metal Cut Outs, 


tures; worth 25c; 


for trimming pic- 


paper— 


a I os ch wit 10c 
34ox3%; 











We develop Plates or Films for, 
ME cu ciaiedohianedsicnecnebanseared 25c 


Stanley Dry Plates; 4x5; this week 
GE, GOMO o6.ccsnce 


4x5; at, 
29¢ Gx7; at, 


CYCO PAPER—A splendid developing 


Be. MEE cox sccasucesséanauniee 10¢ 
RR Ps Peer re 15¢ 


PE A a Se ah pains 25¢ 





We intend making this our banner week in the Cigar Department by making some exceptionally low prices on Cigars that you all know the real value of. 
Our clear Havana line of 4 for 25c Cigars are 


This Week’s Sensational Cigar Sale “Biggest Ever.” 


2 for 5c 





James G. Blaine................... 


Pollack’s Genuine Havana Stogies. . 


Gen’! Arthur ..... aaa iors aaa o> 


Chancellor .. 


Barrister .. ....- AEP FSO FOCI I 


La Preferencia 


equal to any 10c goods sold elsewhere. 


..2 for 5c 
..4 for 25c¢ King Adolph .......... 1s ode ae 4 for 25¢ A gn Gacesnted conten 
90M RR My. RMI S's v0 bce. 0'8'0 0-0 ose 8 6: winsein o'elvia 4 for 25c ree with every box o 
.-4 for 28¢ ‘Variedad .. .....:.... Se Sa ai ..-4 for 25¢ TOM BENTONS. 
et ee shin ide Sine dv sine ee ee All well-known brands at cut prices. 


TOM BENTON CIGAR, 5c Straight. 
Regular 10c size 


| Free 





| 
% 
| guaranteed to take good pictures; 


JUDGE & DOLPAH’ 


New Drug Store is 
conveniently located 


° nn Midwa ey ogi 
d15 Olive, “ge stive"Se J 


| 
4 
=| 
| 





MISERY’S MILLIONS 


London’s wealth is ever before us. It 
takes care that it shall be. But London’s 
poverty is hidden away in vast areas of 
agony with which Rank and Wealth and 
Fashion are as unfamiliar as they are with 
Franz Joseph Land or Central Africa. 
The moment that a small contingent from 
the mean streets of working-class London 
reveals itself to the eyes of the West, 
there is an outery. Fashion turns shud- 
dering away, and complains of the men 
with the begging boxes; Wealth buttons 
its pockets, and calls upon the authori- 
ties to withdraw their countenance and 
the bodyguard of police from ‘‘a pack of 
impostors.” And Fashion and Wealth 
are perhaps wise in their protest. If 
these unemployed workers are allowed to 
parade in search of sympathy, we may 
one day see all the lost legions of ‘“‘the 
great abyss” crawhng forth from the al- 





leys and the slums to give the West an of ease the front places on the line of 
Then let the millions of Misery 
Land creep by! Such a spectacle, if it such a scene as this procession would 
could be arranged, would be a revelation 
unspeakable which would appall the stoutest heart, 
which would shock the 
casts of our great guilt-gardens, may _ science as it has never been shocked be- area, 
fore. From the windows and the bal- 
thorough- conies the women of luxury would shrink 
which back trembling, white-faced, 
And the men, the busy gatherers of gold 
and the idle squanderers of it, would feel 
a shame that no written story of the 


object lesson in the poverty that the route. 
great city hides away in its nooks and 
crannies. The women and the children, 
the one-room helots of 
slums, the diseased and desperate out- 


form up io one mighty mass of misery, 
and surge into the crowded 
fares and aristocratic streets, 
Fashion regards as its own. 
Picture, if you can, London given up for 
one day, not to the gay pageants which 


terrified. 


feel before. 


mean, one feels the horror of it. 
comfort of the prosperous citizen, 
national con- sort of thing must be kept within its own 
to be looked upon only by those 
who are of the company of woe.—Men 
and Women. 


soed a coyote, 
the loop.’’—Yale Record. 


city’s want and woe has ever made them 
Even as one pictures what 


For the 
that 


“This,” said the cowpuncher, as he las- 
“is what we call looping 





on great occasions gladden our eyes and 
make our hearts swell with pride at the 
vastness of our Empire and the splendor 
of our court, but to a dead march of Lon- 
don’s lost ones. Crowd balcony and win- 
dows with rank and fashion, with the 
world of wealth and the middle-class 
well-to-do, give to the fair maidens and 
matrons who lead a life of pleasure and 
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18 
THE STOCK MARKET 


The extensive break has been followed 
by a good-sized rally in numerous stock 
market quotations. When things seemed 
their bluest, when it really began to look 
as if everything were going to the ‘‘dem- 
nition bow-wows,’’ substantial buying for 
investment account made its appearance 
and scared the aggressive bears to such 
an extent that they at once began to 
cover their contracts on a large scale. 
Representative brokerage houses declare 
that the people who bought at the low 
level intend to hold for considerably 
higher prices and that it will take some- 
thing more than bear rumors and ma- 
chinations to induce them to let go. It 
is intimated that Europeans were also 
large buyers and that their orders con- 
tributed to a material degree towards 
the temporary the tide in 
speculation. 

At this writing, 
street is of a rather encouraging char- 
acter. Once more it looks as if the bulls 
were getting together and planning to 
make the rout and discomfiture of the 
bear faction still more complete. Condi- 
tions have grown more favorable to the 
bulls. Money is surprisingly easy, in 
spite of the late gold exports. Call loan 
rates are below 3 per cent., and the ship- 
ments of currency from the interior still 
continue. It is to be noted, however, 
that rates for time-loans are compara- 
tively stiff. Bankers are not eager to ac- 
commodate long-time borrowers. They 
are evidently apprehensive, and not ready 
to belive that the requirements of this 
year’s crop-moving season can be filled 
without disturbing difficulties. 

The Government’s crop estimates were 
disappointing to the bear’ contingent. 
Wheat prospects are unqualifiedly good, 
notwithstanding the damage wrought by 
the floods in the Mississippi Valley. 
Present indications warrant the hope that 
the aggregate winter and spring wheat 
production this season will be close to 
750,000,000 bushels. So far as corn and 
cotton is concerned, there is as yet no 
reason to despair. With more auspicious 
weather conditions from now on, the final 
outcome will be much better than antici- 
pated. Taken all in all, prevailing crop 
conditions cannot be said to furnish bears 
with any potent argument on which to 
hammer security-values. 

Intimation was made in these columns, 
two weeks ago, that Germany's financial 
position showed signs of renewed weak- 
ness. Since then, the Imperial Bank has 
raised its rate of discount from 3% to 4 per 
cent, and made announcement that efforts 
will be made to strengthen reserves by the 
importation of gold from other countries. 
This news from Berlin occasioned con- 
siderable surprise in London and New 
York. It is regarded as .indicating that 
there is still danger ahead, and that the 


rey Jada iratiin’, 


reversal of 


the news from Wall 











Free from Worry. 
With your home 
valuables secure 
in our Storage 
Vaults. We call for and 
return articles for storage. 














exportation of the yellow metal may be 
renewed at any moment. Business condi- 
tions in Germany are improving. The iron 
and steel production is steadily expand- 
ing. There has_ recently been a 
sharp drop in quotations for steel 
shares, on account of pessimistic news 
from New York regarding America’s 


industrial future, but it is believed by 


competent observers that the ground 
lost will soon be regained and that all the 
speculative markets of the empire are 
destined to go much higher within the 
current year. 

Will Germany be able to draw gold 
from this country? At the present time, 
it is in need of more funds to cover busi- 
ness and speculative requirements. How 
it will obtain them is something that is 
seriously agitating the minds of specu- 
lators. Where will the gold be drawn 
from? From London or from New York? 
It would seem, in the lignt of recent de- 
velopments, that New York is most likely 
to be called upon by German financiers. 
At this writing, the sterling exchange 
market is weak. It is strongly probable, 
however, that it will display a rising ten- 
dency again within the near future. The 
New York money market must, there- 
fore, still be regarded as an uncertain 
quantity. 

Some months ago, the predietion was 
made in these columns that United States 
Steel common would eventually drop to 
25 and below. A few days ago, the shares 
sold at 25%. There has been a rally 
since, in sympathy with the rest of the 
list, but it has not gone far’ enough 
to warrant the conclusion that invest- 
ment buying is at last manifesting itself. 
Considering the fact that the stock pays 
a dividend of 4 per cent per annum, the 
present price is extraordinarily low. If 
the United States Steel Corporation is 
doing as well as insiders pretend, then 
there is no greater bargain on the list 
than its common stock. There must un- 
doubtedly be something rotten in Den- 
mark, if the price cannot be moved up to 
at least 50. 

New York Central is once more ahead 
of Pennsylvania. It is now selling at 127, 
while the latter is still wabbling at 126. 
Yet, to the casual observer, it would 
seem that Pennsylvania should prove the 
better purchase of the two. New York 
Central pays only 5 per cent, while Penn- 
sylvania may be regarded as a fairly safe 
6 per cent dividend payer. Perhaps the 
recent augmentation of capital has preju- 
diced the intrinsic merits of the latter 
shares in the eyes of investors. The cap- 
ital of the Pennsylvania corporation now 
contains a very liberal amount of aqua 
pura. Stock-watering is no longer re- 
garded as harmless sport. The investing 
community appears to have reverted to 
its former conservative standards of 
judging of security prices. 

It is not likely that the advance will 
assume large proportions. Conditions do 
not favor a genuine -bull market. The 
New York banks will hardly find it ad- 
visable to countenance a display of steck 
market pyrotechnics at the present time. 
If the bulls are wise, they will refrain 
from setting too swift a pace. Purchas- 
es should be made with extreme caution, 
The situation is not as clear as it should 
be, the assertions of optimists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Railroad earnings and bank clearances 
are still large. The officials of leading 
transportation systems profess to be ex- 
tremely optimistic as regards a continua- 
tion of prosperity. Yet they may be 
wrong. They are not infallible. In 1883, 
they were still expressing roseate opin- 
ions, when Wall street was already dis- 
counting the coming business depression. 
After what has taken place in the last 
few weeks or months, it behooves every 
stock speculator to be on his guard. Pros- 
perity is a most fickle jade. 

eh 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Speculative things in St. Louis are ex- 
tremely dull. Brokers report little in- 
quiry at current prices. This would indi- 
cate that there is still a lack of confi- 
dence among would-be purchasers. Money 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 





CAPITAL, - - - - -  $1,000,000.00 | 
SURPLUS, - - - - -  $1,000,000.00 | 
| 


EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Pres. DAVIDSOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres, 
VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


H. A. FORMAN, Pres. 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier. 





Ba Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Qyy | 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World, 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 
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QE Sole Agents North German-Lloyd Steamship Line "gy | 
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t Sf Louis Union Trust Co. 3 
N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. ¥ 
Capital and Surplus ; 
$9,000,000.22 ' 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
+++ ++ 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 











3% on Savings Accounts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 
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H. Woon, President. W.E. Beracer,Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - -_ ST. LOUIS, MO- 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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Ricn’p. B. Burtock, Vice-Prest. 
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ad supply, but the situation in 
| street is not liked. The impression 
among shrewd observers that 
there is danger ahead and that it will be 
sail close to the wind for some 


is in goo 
Wal 
obtains 


best to 


time to come. The prevailing state of 
apathy 1s discouraging and naturally mil- 
itates against bull efforts to lift prices to 
a higher level. 

1k of Commerce continues weak. It 


al 
K geome quoted at 344% bid, 346% asked. 
Third National does not look particularly 
firm at 300% It acts very much as if it 
were hankering after a lower level. Mis- 
souri Trust is selling at 129, Common- 
wealth at 271 and State National at 188. 


Lincoln Trust scored an advance. It is 
firm at 251% bid, 252% asked. Mississippi 
Valley is offered, in small lots, at 425. 
For Boatmen’s 219% is bid. 

United Railways preferred rallied about 
a point. It is purchasable at 738%. St. 
Louis Transit made a further gain. The 
resent quotation is 24% bid, 24% asked. 
Bonds continue dull, though steady. 
United Railways 4s are selling at 84%. 


I 


Missouri Railroad 5s are quoted at 101 
bid, Brewing Association 6s at 94 bid and 
Kinloch 6s at 107 bid. 


Bank clearances showed a moderate 
falling off in the past week. New York 
drafts are in demand, They are quoted 
at a premium of 60 cents. Sterling is 
steady. The last quotation was $4.88. 


ale 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


w. W. I., Lebanon, Mo.—Would advise 
selling at price mentioned. The stock is 
poorly supported. Understand there is 
trouble brewing among the directors. 

Underwood.—Consider Reading first pre- 
ferred too high for a speculation. Don’t 
see any urgent reason why you should let 
go of your Biscuit common. Keep out of 
Mexican Central 

8S. A. F., Kirkwood, Mo.—Southern com- 
mon may rally further, but do not think 
it is worth more than price quoted. How- 
ever, you might tiy your luck by adding 
to your holdings on all declines. It is not 
at all improbable that the stock should 
again touch 32. 

B. B. B.—Can not recommend buying 
bank stock mentioned. Considering the 
dividend rate, the price does not look 
very tempting at its prevailing level. 

Bull, Davenport, Ia.—Yes, would hold 
Southern Pacific for a good rise. Liqui- 
dation in it seems to have run its course. 
The stock was well supported during the 
recent bear drives. 

P. T.—The bonds referred to have been 
in default for some time. <A _ reorgani- 
zation is now pending. Would not ad- 
Vise selling at present time. Bonds should 
be worth more after a while. 

Jap, Ft. Seott, Kan.—There is about 
$5.200,000 National Candy common _ out- 
Standing. Par value $100. The preferred 
pays semi-annual dividends of 3% _ per 
cent. Do not know anything about other 
Securities referred to in your letter. 

B. B. B.—Consider prospects very 
gloomy. The metal is again on the down- 
grade. Stock was sold in large blocks 


by local interests when it sold at $2.50 
and over. Still, would advise you to 
hang on to it, as long as you paid cash. 
There may be one of the periodical spurts 
before a great while, giving you an op- 


portunity to sell at a smaller loss. 

J. J. MeD., Joplin, Mo.—Would not sell 
at present prices, The bonds are a choice 
investment. Tennessee Coal & Iron will 
\ndoubtedly go lower in due time. Would 
let go on first rise. 

P. W.—There has been no sale of your 
“curb” stock for some time. Consider 
it practically worthless. 


ob ob ob 


We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and 
invite inspection and comparison. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


ch oh ob 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
°pposite direction. 


ONE VIEW OF “RACE SUICIDE”’ 


“The “race suicide’ question, so vigor- 


ously brought into the forefront of public. 


eoncern in the early part of the year 
by the President’s pronouncement, has 
had quite a long inning and its topical 
interest is still far from being exhausted. 
In the June North American Review, one 
‘‘Paterfamilias,’’ a gentleman who has 
“for many years been laboring privately 
and publicly in the interest of many kinds 
of social reform,’’ takes up what he con- 
siders to be the common-sense end of 
the argument and says “some plain 
things because they need to be said.’’ He 
protests that the logical deduction from 
the President’s expressions on the sub- 
ject, in his famous prefatory letter, and 
in letters to begetters of large families, is 
that ‘‘the nearer Americans approach the 
physical status of rabbits the more patri- 
otic they become.’’ His own view is that 
‘‘we need better citizens, not more of 
them,’’ and he sees no reason “for a man 
bringing into the world a larger number 
of children than he is able to care for,’ 
which practice, he contends, means death 
for some and a state of social degeneracy 
for the rest. With frankness and, it must 
be said, some courage, he denies ‘‘that the 
sexual relation is a function designed 
solely for the propagation of the human 
race,’’ averring that this theory is a mere 
assumption and that it is contrary. to 
human experience. He denies, too, that 
marriage is solely an institution for the 
promotion of self-sacrifice and the un- 
limited propagation of children and 
misery. In short, he believes that the 
present generation is entitled to a goodly 
share of well-being and happiness, and 
that its claim to them should not be 
made completely subservient to the 
claims of the next generation. The change 
in the economic condition of women which 
has come about is a large factor in the 
diminution of the numerical size of fam- 
ilies. ‘‘The wives are no longer pack- 
mules, but are getting some of the com- 
forts of life,’’ says the writer. ‘‘Why 
shouldn’t they?’’ he asks. Why, indeed? 
will be the answer of many women and 
some men.—Harper’s Weekly. 


man HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 








Five Minutes’ Walk from World’s Fair Grounds. 








Week of Police Relief Association Benefit. 


MME. HERRMANN, 


QUEEN OF MAGIC. 


Macarte’s Dog and Monkey Circus. 
Howard and Bland, Comedy Pianists, 
Unthan, the Universal Armless Artist. 


SNYDER AND BUCKLEY, 
* German Dialect Comedians and Musicians. 


JOHN AND BERTHA GLEASON, 
Vocalists and Dancers. 
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ELFIE FAY, 


Biggest Hit of the Season. 





Six High-Class 
Races 


DAILY, 
RAIN OR SHINE 


FAIR GROUNDS 


FIRST RACE, 2:30 P. M. 


Admission to Grounds and Grand Stand $1.00 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION, 


The Mirror 
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Jhe Mirror's 


Jravel and Resort Bureau 


oh of ole oe 


<4 SHE Mirror receives so many requests for infor- 


mation about Health and Pleasure Resorts that 


“ we have collected much valuable data on the subject. 


Anticipating a greater demand than ever for such 


information this season, we have completed our files 


and now offer a splendidly equipped Trave: anp 


Resort Bureau. 


This we place at the disposal of the readers of the 


Murror. 


or by mail on application. 


AvpREss 


Authoritative information will be furnished 


TRAVEL AND RESORT BUREAU, 


Tre Mirror, Sr. Lous. 
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each other’s Company for a Year. 


Wheel. 
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THE PAPYRUS 


A MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


Edited By MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


There is (God knows) no lack of magazines without individuality. The 
field that we have chosen looks Large and Lonesome, but we are Not Worry- 
ing because McClure and Munsey and Bok are Nowhere in sight. 
when the Money begins to come Our Way, we shall have lots of Company. 

The Papyrus is for people who have got tired of Canned Literature—who 
want to get away from the Eternal Trite—who demand Honest Thinking and 
Writing that is born of the Red Corpuscle. 

Oh yes, we know They Say this kind of a magazine can’t succeed, but if 
it’s the Kind you would like to read, suppose you Help us to stay. 

You don’t want the Other Fellows to have All the cakes and ale, do you? 

Just send us Now, while you think of it, a Lone Dollar, and we'll keep 


Seize the psychic moment when your Dollar looks to us as big as a Cart 
Later on we shall be looking at it through the Other End of the glass. 
The way to subscribe is To susscrise. 


THE PAPYRUS, 


COUGHS T TELE EKA E ATES RESTART ORE R REE R ERR k Beek 
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By and by 


SORES P OLE S ee NECN TRE TERRA TET ORAL R ES CORRE EDR E EER REFN E88 8 ee eneNeNBNeNeNeHONRNONBNE, 


MOUNT VERNON NEW YORK 





[ID BEAUTIFUL 
elma 
WEBER & FIELD’S 


BARBARA! ::.} 
i“s $FIDGETY 


Matinee Sunday and Daily, 2:45 P. M. 


COUTURIER’S BAND 
Evenings 4:30, 7 and 10 o’clock—Free. 
50—Other Features—50 
NEXT WEEK, THE BeLLE oF NEw York. 


Suburban Park. 


GF 1Oc Admits to All, 
Last INNES *4,"s 


@€K prisMATIC FOUNTAIN 
01 WONDERFUL KRYL. 


~ Next Sun. BANDA ROSSA 
Walker’s Famous High Diving Horses 


POPULAR BOOKS AT CUT PRICES. 

The Story of a Grain of Wheat, Edgar; 
A Detached Pirate, Milicete; The Siege of 
Youth, Charles Felix Hichens; No Hero, 
Hornin; The Uncer Dog, Smith; Gordon 
Keith, Page; The Dominant Strain, Ray; 
The Main Chance, Nicholson; Barbara, 
a Woman of the West, Whitson. We 
carry a complete line of paper novels, 
magazines and periodicals. Subscriptions 
taken for all publications at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 
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Seasonable Goods 
At Astonishingly 


Low Prices. 

















June Clearing Sale 


GLOVES. 


Ladies Lisle Thread Gloves, black, white and 
gray, cut from 35c to...........06 19c per pair 
Ladies double finger-tipped Silk Gloves, all 
colors and sizes...... 50c, 75c and $1.00 per pair 
Ladies Lisle Thread Gloves, the kind that 
look and fit like a kid glove, all colors and 
MMOGs oc tahiemes boomer 50c and 75c per pair 
Ladies 12, 16 and 20 button length Silk 
Gloves, black and white; 
50c, 75c and $1.00 per pair 
Ladies Silk Lace Mitts, black and white; 
50c and up to $2.00 per pair 





LINENS 


Some worthy bargains our customers should 


not fail to ask or send for. 


60-in. 
scroll and floral designs; 
AS & GOGCIE!, GF Var. 5. tds 8s. GR. 553% 48c 


60-in., half-bleached all linen Seotch Double 
Damask, good strange goods for ordinary wear. 
ee I, A FON a os 5a Soe cv ates 59c 


8-4 Hemstitch Patter Cloths, soft finish, in 
floral designs only; 
B® DB TER, WOE I onic sta c aes wa Be ces $1.25 


TABLE LINEN. 


All linen bleached Irish Damask in 


TABLE LINEN. 


TABLE CLOTHS. 


FRINGED LINEN SQUARES. 


4-4 all linen Red or Blue bordered fringed 
Squares, suitable for small stands; 


AS '& SOOGIOT, WEE ROU oo rs CR oR 25c 


NAPKINS. 


21-in, all linen hemmed, red bordered Dinner 


Napkins, ready for use, extra good quality; 
AS & WOGIEL, WEF GOBER. wok 6 v0 bcs cece ewe 98c 


TOWELS! TOWELS! 


cut; per 


18x36 White hemmed Imported Irish Huck 


Towels, the 15c kind; 


As a special, per towel.................-.. 10¢ hemmed and ready for use, medium heavy qual- 
WASH RAGS. ity; per Ey. ssh ad Wa erates ees bas 37\/oc 

10,000 White fringed Wash Rags; Pollow Cases, bleached, 42x36 inches, with 2- 
As a special, per rag..........see eee eeees 1¥2¢_ inch hem, well made and finished, per slip. .10c 





Full size white fringed Crochet Bed Spreads, 
Marseilles Pattern, a good $1.35 quilt; 
Awd &. CR ae WO oo eS eS ees 98c 
SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES. 


Ready-made Bleached Sheets, size 81 by 90 
inches, with 2-inch hem at the top, torn, not 


Unbleached Sheets, size 81 by 90 














BED SPREADS. 


SE coat iat obese 49c 


inches; 





Great Big Bargains in 
Hosery and Knit Underwear. 


Ladies’ Imported Fancy Cotton Hose, 25c value for 12'c 


Ladies’ Imported Fine Gauge Cotton Hose, opera 
length, full regular made French Feet, 50c value 
RE! Rie PIE PE CL NE a 

Ladies’ Imported Fast Black, all-over lisle thread 
Hose, Ferguson-McKinney’s drummers’ samples; 
also several small lots 50c and 75c values, for 


Infants’ Fine Gauge Tan Cotton Hose, 1x1 Rib and 
Lace, some full regular made French Feet, 20c 


25c 


35c 


and 266 VAIUCR FOF . ices acct cece caecic 5c per pair 


Children’s Fine Gauge Lisle Thread Finish Lace 
Hose, black, white, pink and blue, 25c value for 
Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Fine Cotton Vests, low neck, 
silk ribbon in neck and arms, regular and 
extra large sizes, 17%c value, for 


15¢c 


. 12'4c¢ each 


Ladies’ Richelieu Ribbed Fine Gauge Cotton Vests, 


low neck, silk ribbon in neck and arms, 25c 
WO SOP ng so 5 ORE es ae hte aC Oe 
Ladies’ Jersey Ribbed French Lisle and Fine 


Cotton Union Suits, low neck, knee length silk 
ribbon in neck and arms; black and ecru, 50c 
WENA ok. oi tae ata’ se da bila ee Re ote 25c 


Boys’ Jersey Ribbed and Flat Balbriggan Draw- 
ers, silk trimmed, pear] buttons, size 24 and 26 


OMIs: SEO BEINGS “TO 2 eee oe eek es RE 10c 
Children’s Richelieu Ribbed Cotton Vests, mostly 
all pines; § 1-Be waite: f00 os 6. os ve sede as 5c 


Ladies’ Imported Silk Shawls, ‘extra lace, beauti- 
ful pattern, heavy fringe, 


$6.00, $5.00, $3.25, $2.00, $1.50, $1.25 and $1.00 


19¢ 


each 


each 


each 








WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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BANISHED OLD AGE 
Oo f the most marked phenomena 
in the present generation is the 
ning out of that period during 
a man or a woman is generally 
of as young. One need go back 
only few decades in order to discover 
a wholly different standard accepted by 
1] rake, for instance, Anthony Trol- 
« “Last Chronicle of Barset.’’ In 
powerful though gloomy book, a 
attractive girl of 20 falls in love 


whicn 


spe ke 


lop 
that 


ers 
anh Henry Grantley, son of the famous 
archdeacon. Now the girl is very poor, 
and Grantley is very well off. He is 
also a man of excellent position, of spot- 
less character and a genial temper. Why, 
then, should the girl not marry him? 
Various reasons are assigned, and 


among them is mentioned the fact that 
he is rather old for her. The reader of 
to-day would at once assume that young 
‘rantley must be at least 40; but, as a 
matter of fact, he is—29! Now, in these 
days, instead of thinking him too old for 
a ‘girl of 20, we should feel that he 
had only just about reached the age at 
which it would be wise for him to think 
of marrying at all. 
it is very much the same with women. 
too. The woman of 30 was long ago 
recognized in France as the woman who 
has only just become a woman and who 
hefore that time has been only a young 
girl, charming, of course, but lacking a 
certain attractive quality which never 
belongs to the immature, This same 
discovery has now been made in Anglo- 
Saxon countries where the old maid of 
former times seems to have disappeared 
and where the very young maid has to 
put up with the position of a wall flow- 
er. In other words, this generation has 
narrowed the limits of old age so that 
our modern classification corresponds 
pretty well with that which prevailed 
in ancient Rome, where a man was 
called juvenis until he was 45 and where 
he did not become senex until he was 
over 60. yy 
What is the reason of this very strik- 
ing change not only in our mental atti- 
tude toward persons of different ages, 
but in the actual retention by the mid- 
dle aged of the attributes of youth? An 
English writer, who has recognized the 
fact, accounts for it by saying that in 
our time the old-fashioned barriers of 
formality and restraint between persons 
of different ages have been broken 
down in the freer and less conventional 
atmosphere of modern life. .The modern 
father is no longer ‘‘the governor” (sig- 
nificant phrase!), he is no longer ‘the 
stern parent’’ (phrase still more signifi- 
cant!), he is no longer the family cen- 
sor, forbidding and austere. He is his 
sons’ companion, entering into all their 
sports and beating them at most of 
them, riding, shooting, playing at bil- : 
lards with them, and cutting them out 
with the pretty girls. The ethical side 
of this marked change deserves consid- 
eration, so admirable have been its ef- 
fects. But this matter is foreign to 
our theme. The comradeship of old and 
young is important mentally and physi- 
cally, because it keeps the man of middle 
‘ge in perfect sympathy with youth, 
Preserving his zest for youthful pleas- 
ures, and giving him the hopeful atti- 
tude toward life which is an essential 
characteristic of the young. This, per- 
haps, is the true explanation of the fact 
Which we have here brought forward; 
or, at any rate, in default of a more 
plausible theory, it may be provisionally 
accepted. Of the fact itself there can be 
no doubt, and it is the more remarkable 
because the life we live is one of a far 
sreater strain than that which our fore- 
fathers knew, charged as it is with an 
almost electrical activity nd _ srestless- 
ness, filled s it is with a thousand 
forms of nerve destroying excitement, 
= making large draughts upon the vi- 
lity of those who try to keep the pace 
ore is set for them by usage and ex- 
pee The old ought to be older than 
y ever were before; but as a bit of 
‘ctual truth the years rest lightly on 
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City Ticket Office, Southeast Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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Ce 
JOIN THE 


World’s Fair Poster Club 1 


and keep in touch with the greatest 
RBxposition ever held. 


j 
* 

Send 25 cents in coin for membership in the 
World’s Fair Poster Club — 10 beautiful 
World’s Fair Posters, posed from life by Jas. 

j . Hannerty, an official World’ $s Fair idea man. 
j ictures -e 7% x9% and equal to finished 


pheseqraph 
Wit om set of mictees we send, you a 
aay d emblem 
ship button bearing the official World's Fair 
i colors and _ membership ni 

Preserve membership button, as some 
of the pach will become valuable in the 
near future. 
s 


WORLD’S FAIR POSTER CLUB, 
Century Building, St. Louis 
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CARMODY ’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST ern 


THAT'S ALL. 





igi KRANKF 


51S PINE ST. 








the men and women whom we know, 
and it often seems as though instead of 
growing older, they were really grow- 
ing younger every day. 
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Tourist points than ever before on and after June 
Ist. Regular through sleeping car service begins 
June 22. Travers City, $16.60; Charlevoix, $18.00; 
Petoskey, $18.00; Wequetonsing, $18.25; Harbor 
Springs, $18.25; Harbor Point, $18.25. 
formation call on or write T. F. BOWES, City 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, 308 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. ; 


iewatco an te — Aa 


For in- 





Iinois Central Railroad! | 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Rospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, + St. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information appply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 

TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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THE GHOST OF |} And why Charity and Be: MONEY TO LOAN 


MURDERED LOVE 5 nevolence ealth and 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
eres gE If you don’t happen to have J0c let us 

CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 
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aend it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, | Seventh Ave., N. ¥, 
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The Spring Season in the Ozarks 


lr 








The Spring climate of Eureka Springs 
is ideal—mild and balmy, and at the 
same time thin and clear. Only one 


night’s ride from Saint Louis, via the 





This cut shows the CRESCENT HOTEL. 
It does not, however, give one an idea of the 


imposing elevation it cnnupiey ‘ser the inept EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 


ing view obtained from its verandahs. 
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ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME 


E KATY FLY 


FAST: MOOERN: DAILY 




















INDIAN TERRITORY, TEXAS, OLD MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 

















SEE THE MAN 
AT 520 OLIVE STREET, 

















